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POETRY. 


THE SEA. 

of Everlasting Power,—I come 
Into thy presence !—as an awe-struck child 
Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 
And I will ponder o’er its characters, 
As erst the glad disciple sought the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 
Hath heard thy voice for ages, and grown grey 
Beneath thy smiling, —and thy wrathful tide 
Even now is thundering ’neath its cavern d base.— 
Methinks, it trembleth at thy stera rebuke:— 
Is it not so?— 

Speak mildly, mighty Sea! 
I would not know the terrors of thine ire,— 
That vex the gasping mariner,—and bid 
The wrecking argosy to leave no trace, ; 
Or bubble, where it perish’d.—Man’s weak voice, 
Tho’ wildly liftedin its proudest strength, 
With all its compass,—all its volum’d sound, 
Is mockery to thee. 


Earth speaks of man,— 
Her level’d mountains, and her cultur’d vales, 
Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal arch, 
All speak of him, and moulder while they speak. 
——But of whose architecture aud design, — 
Speak thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
‘To combat with the cloud, and when they fall?— 
Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plants, 


And groves and gardens, which no moratal eye 


Hath seen and liv’d?-- 


What chisel’s skill hath wrought 
Those coral monuments, and tombs of pearl, 
Where sleeps the sea-boy ’mid a pomp that éarth 


Ne’er show’d her buried kings?— 


Whose science stretch’d 
The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And, graving “ Hitherto” upon the sand, 
Bade thy mad surge respect it? From whose loom 
Came forth thy drapery, that ne’er waxeth old, 
Nor blancheth, ’neath stern Winter’s direst frost?— 
Who hath thy keys, thou Deep’—Who taketh npte 
Of all thy wealth’—Who numbereth the host 


find Uheiv rest -with thee?—What eye 


scan 
Thy secret annal, from ereation lock’d 
Close in those dark, unfathomable cells, 
Which he who visiteth, hath ne’er return’d, 
Among the living? — 

Still but one reply? 
Do all thine echoing depths, and crested waves 
Make the same answer?—ot that One Dread Name, 
Which he who deepest plants within his soul, 
Is wisest, though the world doth call him fool. 
——Therefore, | come a listener to thy lore, 
And bow me at thy side, and lave my brow 
With thy cool billow,—it perchance, my soul, 
That fleeting wanderer on the shore of time, 
May, by thy voice instructed,—learo of God. 


TALES. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 

The banks of the Rhine now shelved away 
into sweeping plains, and on their right rose the 
once imperial city. of Boppart. In no journey 
of similar length do you meet with such striking 
instances of the mutability and shifts of power. 
To find, as in the Memphian Egypt, a city sunk 
into a heap of desolate ruins; the hum, the roar, 
the mart of nations hushed into the silence of 
ancestoral tombs, is less humbling to our human 
vanity than to mark, as along the Rhine, the 
kingly city dwindled into the humble town or 
the dreary village; decay without its grandeur, 
change without the awe of its solitude!, On the 
site on which Drusus raised his Roman tower, 
and the kings of the Franks their palaces, trade 
now dribbles into tobacco-pipes, and transforms 
into an excellent cotton factory the antique nun- 
nery of Koningsberg! So be it; it is the pro- 
gressive order of things—the world itself will 
soon be one excellent cotton-factory! 

“Look!” said Trevylyan, as they sailed on, 
“fat yonder mountain, with its two traditionary 
castles of Liebenstein and Sterufels.” 

Massive and huge the ruins swelled above 
the green rock, at the foot of which lay, in hap- 
pier security from time and change, the clus- 
tered cottages of the peasant, with a single spire 
rising above the quiet village. 

“Is there not, Albert, a celebrated legend at- 
tached to those castles?” said Gertrude; “I 
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think | remember to have heard their name _ in 
connexion with your profession of tale-teller.” 
“Yes,” said Trevylyan, ‘‘the story relates to 


_ “You will sit here, nearer to me, and begin,” 
interrupted Gertrude, in her tone of childlike 
command--—“Come.” 


THE BROTHERS.* 

You must imagine, then, dear Gertrude, 
said Trevylyan, a beautiful summer day, and 
by the same faculty, that none possess so riclily 
as yourself, for it is you who can kindle some- 
thing of that divine spark even in me, you must 
rebuild those shattered tewers in the pomp of 
old; raise the gallery and the hall; man the bat- 
tlement with warders, and give the proud ban- 
ners of ancestral chivalry to wave upon the 
walls. But above, sloping half-down the rock, 
you must fancy the hanging gardens of Lie- 
benstein, redolent with flowers, and ba$king in 
the noon-day sun. 

On the greenest turf, underneath an oak, 
there sat three persons in the bloom of youth. 
Two of the three were brothers; the third was 
an orphan girl, whom the lord of the opposite 
tower of Sternfels had bequeathed to the pro- 
tection of his brother, the chief of Liebenstein. 
The castle itselfand the demesne that belonged 
to it passed away from the female line, and be- 
came the heritage of Otho, the orphan’s cousin 
and the younger of tbe two brothers now seat- 
ed on the turf. 

“And oh,” said the elder, whose name was 
Warbeck, “you have twineda chaplet for my 
brother; haye you not, dearest Leoline, a sim- 
ple flower for me/” 

The beautiful orphan—(for beautiful she was, 
Gertrude, as the heroine of the tale you bid me 
tell, ought to be—should she not have to the 
| reams of my fancy your lustrous hair, and your 
\swecet smile, and your eyes of blue, that are 
never, never silent?) Ah, pardon me, that in a 
former tale I denied the heroine the beauty of 
your face, and remember that, to atone for it, I 
endowed her with the beauty of your mind)— 
the beautiful orphan blushed to her temples, 
and culling from the flowers in her lap the 
freshest of the roses, began weaving them intoa 
wreath for Warbeck. 

‘It would be better,”’ said the gay Otho, “to 
make my sober brother a chaplet ofthe rue 
and cypress; the rose is much too bright a flow- 
er for so seriousa knight.” 

Leoline held up her hand reprovingly. 

“Let him laugh, dearest cousin,’? said War- 
beck, gazing passionately on her changing 
cheek; “and thou, Leoline, believe that the si- 
lent stream runs the deepest.” 

At this moment they heard the voice of the 
old chief, their father, calling aloud for Leoline; 
for ever, when he returned from the chase, he 
wanted her gentle presence; and the hall was 
solitary to him if the light sound of her step and 
the music of her voice were not heard in wel- 
come. 

Leoline hastened to her guardian, and the 
brothers were left alone. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than the 
features and the respective characters of Otho 
and Warbeck. Otho’s countenance was flushed 
with the brown hues of health; his eyes were of 
she brightest hazel; his dark hair wreathed in 
short curls round his open and fearless brow; 
the jest ever echoed on his lips, and his ste 
was bounding as the foot of the hunter of the 
alps. Bold and light was his spirit; and if at 
times he betrayed the haughty insolence of 
youth, he felt generously, and though not ever 
ready to confess sorrow fora fault, he was at 
least ready to brave peril for a friend. 

But Warbeck’s frame, though of equal 
strength, was more slender in its proportions, 
than that of his brother; the fair long hair that 
characterized his northern race, hung on either 
side of a countenance calm and pale, and deep- 
ly impressed - with thought, even to sadness. 
His features, more majestic and regular than 

* This tale is, in reality, founded on the beautiful 
tradition which belongs to Libenstein and Sternfels. 


the last lords ofthose shattered towers, and—”’ | 


Otho’s rarely varied in their expression. More 
resolute even than Otho, he was less impetuous: 
more impassioned, he was also less capricious. 

The brothers remained silent after Leoline 
had left them. Otho carelessly braced on his 
sword, that he had laid aside on the grass; but 
Warbeck gathered up the flowers, that had 
been touched by the soft hand of Leoline, and 
placed them in his bosom. 

The action disturbed Otho; he bit his lip, 
and changed colour; at length he said with a 
forced laugh: 

“It must be confessed,brother, that you carry 
your affection for our fair cousin to a degree 
that even relationship seems ‘scarcely to war- 
rant.’ 

“It is true,” said Warbeck, calmly: ‘I love 
her with a love surpassing that of blood.” 

“How!” said Otho, fiercely, “do you dare to 
think of Leoline as a bride?’ 

“Dare!” repeated Warbeck, turning yet paler 
than his wonted hue. 

**Yes, I have said the word! Know, War- 
beck, that I, too, love Leoline; I, too, claim her 
as my bride; and never, while I can wield a 
sword; never, while I wear the spur of knight- 
hood, will L render my claim to a living rival.— 
Even,” he added, (sinking his voice,) * though 
that rival be my brother!” 

Warbeck answered not; his very soul seemed 
stunned; he gazed long and wistfully on his 
brother, and then turning his face away, ascend- 
ed the rock, without uttering a single word. 

This silence startled Otho. Accustomed to 
vent everyemotion of his own, he could not com- 
prehend the forbearance of his brother; he 
knew his high and brave nature too well to ima- 
gine that it arose from fear. Might it not be 
contempt, or might he not, at this moment, in- 
tend to seek their father; and, the first to pro- 
claim his love for the orphan, advance, also, the 
privilege of the elder-born? As these suspicions 
flashed across him, the haughty Otho strode to 
his brother’s side, and laying his hand on his 
arm, said,— 

“Whither goest thou? and dost thou consent 
to surrender Leoline?”’ 

** Does she love thee, Otho’” answered War- 
beck, breaking silence at last, and his voice 
spoke so deep an anguish, that it arrested the 
passions of Otho, even at their height. 

“It is thou who art now silent,” continued 
Warbeck; “ speak, doth she love thee, and has 
her lips confessed it?” 

“IT have believed that she loved me,” faltered 
lip, at least, has never told it.” 

Otho; “but she is of maiden bearing, and her 

“Enough,” said Warbeck, ‘release your 
hold.” 

“«Stay,”’ said Otho, his suspicions returning; 
* stay—yet one word; dost thou seek my father? 
He ever honoured thee more than me; wilt thou 
own to him thy love, and insist on thy right of 
birth? By my soul and my hope of heaven, do 
it, and one of ustwo must fall.” 

“Poor boy,” answered Warbeck, bitterly, 
‘how little thou canst read the heart of one 
who loves truly. Thinkest thou I would wed 
her if she loved thee? Thinkest thou I could, 
even to be blest myself, give her one moment’s 
pain? Out on the thought—away!” 

“* Then wilt not thou seek our father?’’ said 
Otho, abashed. 

‘Our father! has our father the keeping of 
Leoline’s affection?” answered Warbeck; and 
shaking off his brother’s grasp, he sought the 
way to the castle. 

As he entered the hall, the voice of Leoline 
thrilled upon him; she was singing to the old 
chief one of the simple ballads of the time, that 
the warricr and the hunter loved to hear. He 
paused lest he should break the spell, (a spell 
stronger than a sorcerer’s to him,) and gazing 
upon Leoline’s beautiful form, his heart sank 
within him. His brother and himself had each 
that day, as they sat in the gardens, given hera 
flower; Ais flower was the freshest and the rares}; 
his he saw not—but she wore his brother’s in 
her bosom! 

The chief, lulled with the music, and wearied 
with the toils of the chase, sank into sleep as 
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the song ended, and Warbeck, coming forward, 
motioned to Leoline to follow him. He passed 
into a retired and solitary walk, and when they 
were a little distance from thé castle, Warbeck 
turned round, and taking Leoline’s hand gently, 
said: 

‘Let us rest here, for one moment, dearest 
cousin; | have much on my heart to say to thee.” 

‘*And what is there,” answered Leoline, as 
they sat on a mossy bank, with the broad Rhine 
glancing below, ‘* what is there, that my kind 
Warbeck would ask of me? Ah! would it might 
be some favour, something in poor Leoline’s 
power to grant; for even from my birth, you 
have been to me most tender, most kind. You, 
Ihave often heard them say, taught my first 
steps to walk; you formed my infant lips into 
language, and, in after-years, when my wild 
cousin was far away in the forests at the chase, 
you would brave his gay jest, and remain at 
home, lest Leoline should be weary in the soli- 
tude. Ah, would I could repay you!” 

Warbeck turned away his cheek; his heart 
was very full, and it was some moments before 
he summoned courage to reply. 

‘* My fair cousin,” said he, ‘* those were hap- 
py days; but they were the days of childhood. 
New cares and new thoughts have now come to 
us. But, Lam still thy friend, Leoline, and still 
thou wilt confide in me thy young sorrows, and 
thy young hopes, as thou didst. Wilt thou not, 
Leoline?” 

**Canst thou ask me?” said Leoline; and 
Warbeck, gazing on her face, saw, that though 
her eyes were full of tears, they looked steadily 
upon his; and he knew that she loved him only 
as a sister. 

He sighed and paused again, ere he resumed. 
“Enough,” said he; ‘* now to my task. Once 
on a time, dear cousin, there lived among these 
mountains a certain chief, who had two sons, 
and an orphan like thyself, dwelt alco in hie 
rhalls. As the elder son—-but.me matter, let us 
not waste words on Aim/—the younger son, 
then, loved the orphan dearly—more dearly 
than cousins love; and fearful of refusal, he 
prayed the elder one to urge his suit to the or- 
phan. Leoline, my tale is done. Canst thou 
not love Otho as he loves thee?” 

And now, lifting his eyes to Leoline, he saw 
that she trembled violently, and her cheek was 
covered with blushes, 

‘* Say,” continued he, mastering himself; ‘‘is 
not that flower (his present) atoken that he is 
chiefly in thy thoughts?” 

“Ah, Warbeck! do not deem me ungrateful, 
that I wear not yours also: but—” 

Hush!’ said Warbeck, hastily; “Iam but 
as thy brother, isnot Otho more? He is young, 
brave, and beautiful. God grant that he may 
deserve thee, if thou givest him so rich a gift as 
thy affections.” 

‘* I saw less of Otho in my childhood,” said 
Leoline, evasively; ‘* therefore, his kindness of 
late years, seemed stranger to me than thine.” 

** And thou wilt not then reject him? Thou 
wilt be his bride?” 

‘* And thy sister,” answered Leoline. 

‘Bless thee, my own dear cousin; one bro- 
ther’s kiss then, and farewell! Otho shall thank 
thee for himself.” 

He kissed her forehead calmly, and turning 
away, plunged into the thicket; then—nor till 
then, he gave vent to such emotions as, had 
Leoline seen them, Otho’s suit had been lost for 
ever’; for passionately, deeply as in her fond 
and innocent heart she loved Otho, the happr- 
ness of Warbeck was not less dear to her. 

When the young knight had recovered his 
self-possession, he went in search of Otho.— 
He found him alone in the wood, leaning with 
folded arms against a tree, and gazing moodily 
on the ground, Warbeck’s noble heart was 
touched at his brother’s dejection. __ 

“Cheer thee, Otho,” said he; “I bring thee 
no bad tidings; 1 have seen Leoline—i have 
conversed with her—nay, start not—she loves 
thee! she is thine!” 

**Generous, generous Warbeck!” exclaimed 
Otho; and he threw himself on his brother’s 
neck. “No,no,” said he, “this must not be; 
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thou hast the elderclaim. I resign her to thee. 
Forgive me my waywardness, brother, forgive 
me!”? 

“Think of the past no more,” said Warbeck; 
“the love of Leoline is an excuse for greater 
offences thanthine: and now, bekind to her; 
her nature is soft and keen. J know her well: 
for J have studied her faintest wish. Thou art 
hasty and quick of ire; but, remember, that a 
word wounds where love is deep. For my sake, 
as for hers, think more of her happiness than 
thine own; now seek her—she waits to hear 
from thy lips the tale that sounded cold upon 
mine.”’ 

With that he left his brother; and, once mere 
re-entering the castle, he went into the hall of 
his ancestors. His father still slept; he put Lis 
hand on his gray hair, and blessed him; | ien 
stealing up to his chamber, he braced o” his 
helm and armour, and thrice kissing the hilt of 
his sword, said witha flushed cheek, 

“Henceforth be thou my Bride!” The pass- 
ing from the castle, he sped by the most solita- 
ry paths down the rock, gained the RI: ne, and 


hailing one of the numerous fishera.en of the | y 


river, won the opposite shore; and ¢-one, but 
not sad, for his high heart supportec him, and 
Leoline at least was happy, he hvstened to 
Frank fort. 

The town was all gaiety and life, arms clang- 
ed at every corner, the sounds of martial music, 
the wave of banners, the glitterins of plumed 
casques, the neighing of war-stec ls, all united 
to stir the blood and inflame t'ie sense. St. 
Bertrand had lifted the sacred ctuss along the 
shores of the Rhine, and the streets of Frank- 
fort witnessed with what success! 

On that same day Warbeck assumed the sa- 
cred badge, and was enlisted among the knights 
of the Emperor Conrad. 

We must suppose some time to have elapsed, 
and Otho and Leoline were not yet wedded; 
for in the first fervour of his grattitude to his 
brother, Otho had proclaimed to his father and 
to Leoline the conquest Warbeck had obtained 
over himself; and Leoline, touched to the heart, 
would not consent that the wedding should take 
place immediately. _‘* Let him at least,” said 
she, “not be insulted by a premature festivity, 
and give him time among the lofty beauties he 
will gaze upon in a far country, to forget, Otho, 


that he once loved her who isthe beloved of 
thee.”’ 


The old _ief applauded *this delicacy ; and 
even Otho, in the first flush of his feelings to- 
wards his brother, did not venture to oppose 
it. They settled, then, that the marriage should 
take place at the end of a year. 

Months rolled away, and an absent and moo- 
dy gloom settled upon Otho’s brow. In his 
excursions with his gay companions among the 
neighbouring towns, he heard of nothing but 


’ the glory of the crusaders, of the homage paid 


to the heroes of the cross by the courts they 
visited, of the adventures of their life, and the 
exciting spirit that animated their war. ‘In fact, 
neither minstrel nor priest suffered the theme 
to grow cold; and the fame of those who had 
gone forth to the holy strife gave at once emu- 
lation and discontent to the youth who had re- 
mained behind. 

‘And my brother enjoys this ardent and 
glorious life,’ said the impatient Otho; ‘while 1], 
whose arm is as strong, and whose heart is as 
bold, languish here listening to the dull tales 
of a hoary sire and the silly songs of an orphan 
girl.’ His heart smote him at the last sentence, 
but he had already begun to be weary of the 
gentle love of Leoline. Perhaps when he had 
no longer to gain a triumph over a rival, the 
excitement palled, or perhaps his proud spirit 
secretly chafed at being conquered by his bro- 
ther in generosity, even wher outshining him 
in the success of love. 

But poor Leoline, once taught that she was 
to consider Otho her bethrothed, surrendered 
her heart entirely to hiscontrol. His wild spi- 
rit, his dark beauty, his daring valor, won while 
they awed her; and in the fitfulness of his na- 
ture were those perpetual springs of hope and 
fear, that are the fountains of ever agitated 
love. She saw with increasing grief the change 
that was growing over Otho’s mind; nor did she 
divine the cause. ‘ Surely I have not offended 
him,’ thought she, 

Among the companions of Otho, was one 
who possessed a singular sway over him. He 
was a knight of that mysterious order of the 
temple, which exercised at one time so great a 
command over the minds of men. ~ 

A severe and dangerous wound in a brawl 
with an English knight had confined the temp- 


——— 


lar at Frankfort, and prevented his joining the 
crusade. During his slow recovery, he had 
formed an intimacy with Otho, and, taking up 
his residence at the castle of Liebenstein, had 
been struck with the beauty of Leoline. Pre- 
vented by his oath from marriage, he allowed 
himself a double license in love, and doubted 
not, could he disengage the young knight from 
his bethrothec, that she would add a new con- 
quest tothe many he had already achieved. Art- 
tully, therefore, he painted to Otho the various 
attractions of the holy cause ; and, above all, 
he failed not to describe, with glowing colors, 
the beauties, who, in the gorgeous east, distin- 
guished with a prodigal favor the warriors of 
the cross. Dowries, unknown in the more 
steril mountains of the Rhine, accompanied the 
hand of these beauteous maidens, and even a 
prince’s daughter was not deemed, he said, too 
lofty a marriage for the keroes who might win 
kingdoms for themselves. 

*To me,’ said the templar, ‘such hopes are 
eternally denied. But you, were you not al- 
ready betrothed, what fortunes might await 
ou? 

By such discourses the ambition of Otho was 
perpetually aroused; they served to deepen his 
discontent at hjs present obscurity, and to con- 
vert to distaste the only solace it afforded in the 
innocence and affection of Leoline. 

One night, a minstrel sought shelter from the 
storm in the halls of Liebenstein. His visit 
was welcomed by the chief, and he repaid the 
hospitality he had received by the exercise of 
his art. He sang of love, and Otho, forget- 
ting his restless dreams, approached to Leoline, 
and laid himself at her feet. Louder, then, 
and louder rose the strain, The minstrel sang 
of war ; he painted the feats of the crusaders; 
he plunged into the thickest of the battle, the 
steed neighed; the trump sounded; and you 
might have heard the rmnging of the steel.— 
But when he came to signalize the names of the 
boldest knights, high among the loftiest sound- 
ed the name of Sir Warbeck of Liebenstein. 
Thrice had he saved the imperial banner ; two 
chargers slain beneath him, he had covered 
their bodies with the fie.cest of the foe. Gen- 
tle in the tent and terribie in the fray, the min- 
strel should forget his craft ere the Rhine should 
forget its hero. The chief started from his 
seat. Leoline clasped th: minstrel’s band. 

‘Speak! you have seen him, he lives, he is 
honoured?” 

‘I, myself, am but just from Palestine, brave 
chief and noble maiden. I saw the gallant 
knight of Liebenstein at the right hand of the 
imperial Conrad. And he, lady, was the only 
knight whom admiration shone upon without 
envy, its shadow. Who then,’ continued the 
minstrel, once more striking his harp, * who 
then would remain inglorious in the hall? Shall 
not the banners of his sires reproach him as 
they wave; and shall not every voice from Pa- 
lestine strike shame to his sal?” 

* Right!’ cried Othe, sud lenly, and flinging 
himselt at the feet of his father. Thou hear- 
est what my brother has dene, and thine aged 
eyes weep tears of joy. Shall J only dishon- 
our thine old age with arusted sword? No! 
grant me, like my brothe -, to go forth with the 
heroes of the cross.’ 

‘Noble youth,’ cried the harper, ‘ therein 
speaks the soul of Sir Warbeck; hear him, Sir 
Knight ; hear the no le youth.’ | 

‘The voice of ! eaven cries aloud in his 
voice,’ said the te: plar, solemnly. 

‘ My son, I can ot chide thine ardour,’ said 
the chief, raising him with trembling hands, 
‘but Leoline, thy betrothed!’ 

Pale asa ste‘ ue, with ears that doubted their 
sense as they drank in the cruel words of her 
lover, stood .ne orphan, She did not speak, 
she scarcel - breathed; she sank into her seat, 
and gazed upon the ground, till, at the speech 
of the ct ef, both maiden pride and maiden 
tenderness restored her consciousness, and she 
said— 

‘J, uncle! shall J bid Otho stay, when his 
wishes bid him depart!’ 

* ile willreturn to thee, noble lady, covered 
wit!: glory,’ said the harper: but Otho said no 
m re. The.touching voice of Leoline went to 
b'ssoul: he resumed his seat in silence; and 
! eoline, going up to him, whispered gently, 
‘act as though I were not ;’ and left the hallto 
commune with her heart and to weep alone. 

‘I can wed her before I go,’ said Otho, sud- 
denly, as he sat that night in the templar’s 
chamber. 

‘ Why, that is true! and leave thy bride in 
the first week—a hard trial!’ 


‘Better than incur the chance of never calling 
her mine. Dear, kind, beloved Leoline!’ 

* Assuredly she deserves all from thee; and, 
indeed, it is no small sacrifice, at thy years and 
with thy mien, to renounce for ever all interest 
among the noble maidens thou wilt visit. Ah, 
from the galleries of Constantinople what eyes 
will look down on thee, and what ears, learning 
that thou art Otho the bridegroom, will turn 
away, caring for thee no more. A bridegroom 
without a bride! Nay, man, much as the cross 
wants warriors, I am enough thy friend to tell 
thee, if thou weddest, stay peaceably at home, 
and forget in the chase the labours of war, from 
which thou wouldst strip the ambition of love.’ 

‘1 would 1 knew what were best,’ said Otho, 
irresolutely. ‘My brother—ha, shall he for ever 
outshine me! but Leoline, how will she grieve 
—she who left him for me!’ 

‘ Was that thy fault?’ said the templar, gaily, 
‘It may many times chance to thee again to be 
preferred to another. ‘Troth, it is a sin that the 
conscience may walk lightly enough under.— 
But sleep on it, Otho; my eyes grow heavy.’ 

The next day Otho sought Leoline, and pro- 
posed to her that their wedding should precede 
his parting, but so embarrassed was he, so divi- 
ded between two wishes, that Leoline, offend- 
ed, hurt, stung by his coldness, refused the pro- 
posal at once; she left him lest he should see her 
weep, and then—then she repented even of her 
just pride! 

But Otho, striving to appease his conscience 
with the belief that hers now was the so/e fault, 
busied himself in preparations for his departure. 
Anxoius to outshine his brother, he departed not 
as Warbeck, alone and unattended, but levying 
all the horse, men, and money that his domain 
of Sternfels—which he had not yet tenanted— 
would afford, he repaired to Frankfort at the 
head of a glittering troop. 

The templar, affecting a relapse, tarried be- 
hind, and promised to join him at that Constan- 
tinople of which he had so loudly boasted.— 
Meanwhile he devoted his whole powers of 


pleasing to console the unhappy orphan. The 
force of her simple love was, however, stronger 
than all his arts. In vain he insinuated doubts of 
Otho; she refused to hear them: in vain he pour- 
ed, with the softest accents, into her ear the 
witchery of flattery and song: she turned heed- 
lessly away; and only pained by the courtesies 
that had so little resemblance to Otho, she shut 
herself up in her chamber, and pined in solitude 
for her forsaker. 

The templar now resolved to attempt darker 
arts to obtain power over her, when fortunately 
he was summoned suddenly away by a mission 
from the grand master, of so high import, that 
it could not be resisted by a passion stronger in 
his breast than love—the passion of ambition.— 
He ieft the castle in solitude; and Otho peopling 
it no more with his gay companions, no solitude 
could be more unfrequently distured. 

Meanwhile though, ever and anon, the fame 
of Warbeck reached their ears, it came unac- 
companied with that of Otho; of him they heard 
no tidings: and thus the love of the tender or- 
phan was kept alive by the perpetual restless- 
ness of fear. At length the old chief died, and 
Leoline was left utterly alone. 

One evening as she sat with her maidens in 
the hall, the ringing of a steed’s hoofs was heard 
in the outer court: a horn sounded, the heavy 
gates were unbarred, and a knight of a 
stately mien and covered with the red mantle 
of the cross, entered the hall; he stopped+for 
one moment at the enterance, as if overpower- 
ed by his emotions; in the next he had clapsed 
Leoline to his breast! 

‘Dost thou not recognize thy cousin War- 
beck?? He doffed his casque, and she saw that 
majestic brow which, unlike Otho’s, had never 
changed or been clouded in its aspect to her. 

“* The war is suspended for the present,’ said 
he; ‘I learned my father’s death, and | returned 
home to hang up my banner in the hall and 
spend my days in peace.’ 

Time and the life of camps had worked their 
change upon Warbeck’s face; the fair hair, 
deepened in its shade, was worn from the tem- 
ples, and disclosed one scar that ratheir aided 
the beauty of a eountenance that had always 
something high and martial in its character; but 
the calmness it once wore had settled down into 
sadness; he conversed more rarely than before, 
and though he smiled not less often, or less 
kindly, the smile had more of thought, and the 
kindness had forgot its passion. He had ap- 
parently conquered a love that was so early 
crossed, but not that fidelity of remembrance 
which made Leoline dearer to him than all 
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others, and forbade him to replace the images 
he had graven upon his soul. 

The orphan’s lips had trembled with the name 
of Otho, but a certain recollection stifled even 
heranxiety. Warbeck hastened to forestall her 
questions. 

‘Otho was well,’ he said, ‘and sojourning at 
Constantinople; he had lingered there so long 
that the crusade had terminated without his aid: 
doubtless he would now speedily return—a 
month, a week, nay, a day, might restore him 
to her side.’ 

Leoline was inexpressibly consoled, yet some- 
thing seemed untold. Why, so eager for the 
strite of the sacred tomb, had he thus tarried at 
Constantinople?” She wondered, she wearied 
ren but she did not dare to search far- 
ther. 

‘The generous Warbeck concealed from her 
that Otho led a life of the most reckless and in- 
dolent dissipation; wasting his wealth in the 
pleasures of the Greek court, and only occupy- 
ing his ambition with the wild schemes of found- 
ing a principality in those foreign climes, which 
the enterprises of the Norman adventurers had 
rendered so alluring to the knightly bandits of 
the age. 

The cousins resumed their old friendship, and 
Warbeck believed that it was friendship alone. 
They walked again among the gardens in which 
their childhood had strayed; they sat again on 
the green turf whereon they had woven flowers; 
they looked down on the eternal mirror of the 
Khine; ah, could it have reflected the same un- 
awakened freshness of their life’s early spring! 

The grave and contemplative mind of War- 
beck had not been so contented with the hon- 
ours of war, but that it had sought also those 
calmer sources of emotion which were yet found 
among the sages of the east. He had drunk at 
the fountain of wisdom of those distant climes, 
and had acquired the habits of meditation which 
were indulged by those wiser tribes from which 
the crusaders brought back to the north the 
knowledge that was destined to enlighten their 
posterity. Warbeck, therefore, had little in 
common with the ruder chiefs around; he sum- 
moned them not to his board, or attended at 
their noisy wassails. Often late at night in yon 
shattered tower, his lonely lainp shone still over 
the mighty stream, and his only relief to loneli- 
ness was the presence and the song of his soft 
cousin, 

Months rolled on, when suddenly a vague and 
fearful rumour reached the castle of Liebenstein. 
Otho was returning home to the neighbouring 
tower of Sternfels; but not alone. He brought 
back with him a Greek bride of surpassing beau- 
ty, and dowered with almost regal wealth. Leo- 
line was the first to discredit the ramour— 
Leoline was soon the only one who disbelieved. 

Bright in the summer noon flashed the array 
of horsemen; far up the steep ascent wound the 
gorgeous cavalcade; the lonely towers of Lei- 
benstein heard the echo of many a laugh and 
peal of merriment. Otho bore home his bride 
to the hall of Sternfels. 

That night there was a great banquet in Otho’s 
castle; the lights shone from every casement, 
and music swelled loud and ceaselessly within. 

By the side of Otho, glittering with the pro- 
digal jewels of the east, sate the Greek. Her 
dark locks, her flashing eye, the false colours 
of her complexion, dazzled the eyes of her 
guests. On her left hand sat the templar. 

‘ By the holy rood,’ quoth the templar, gaily, 
though he crossed himself as he spoke, ‘we 
shall scare the owls to-night on those grim tow- 
ers of Leibenstein. Thy grave brother, Sir 
Otho, will have much to do to comfort his cou- 
sin when she sees what a gallant life she would 
have led with thee.’ 

‘*Poor damsel!” said the Greek with affected 
pity, “doubtless she will now be reconciled to 
the rejected one. I hearhe is a knight of a 
comely mien.”* 

“Peace!” said Otho, sternly, and quaffing a 
large bottle of wine. 

The Greek bit her lip, and glanced meaning- 
ly at the templar, who returned the glance. 

‘“‘Naught but a beauty such as thine can win 
my pardon,” said Otho, turning to his bride, 
and gazing passionately in her face. 

The Greek smiled. 

Well sped the feast, the laugh deepened, 
the wine circled, when Otho’s eye rested on 4 
guest at the bottom ofthe board, whose figure 
was mantled from head to foot, and whose face 
was covered by a dark veil. 

“Beshrew me,” said he aloud: ‘but this is 
courteous at our revel: will the stranger vouch- 
safe to unmask?” 
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These words turned all eyes to the figure, 
and they who sat next it perceived that it trem- 
bled violently; at length it rose, and walking 
slowly, but with grace, to the fair Greek, it 
Jaid beside her a wreath of flowers. 

«qt isasimple gift, lady,” said the stranger, 
ina voice Of such sweetness, that the rudest 

est was touched hy it. ‘But itis all I can 
offer, and the bride of Otho should not be with- 
out a gift at my hands. May ye both be hap- 

9 

With these words, the stranger turned and 

assed from the hall silent as a shadow. 

“Bring back the stranger!” cried the Greek, 
recovering her surprise. Twenty guests sprang 
up to obey her mandate. 

**No, no!” said Otho, waving his hand impa- 
tiently; “touch her not; heed her not at your 
peril.” 

The Greek bent over the flowers to conceal 
her anger, and from among them dropped the 
broken halfof aring. Otho recognized it at 
once; it was the half of that ring which he had 
broken with his bethrothed. Alas, he required 
not such a sign to convince him that that figure, 
so full of ineffable grace, that touching voice, 
that simple action so tender in its sentiment 
that gift, that blessing, came only from the for- 
saken and forgiving Leoline! 

But Warbeck, alone in his solitary tower, 
paced to anc fro with agitated steps. Deep, 
undying wrath, at his brother’s baseness, min- 
gled with one burning, one delicious hope. He 
confessed now that he had deceived himself 
when he thought his passion was no more: was 
there any longer a bar tohis union with Leo- 
line? 

fn that delicacy which was breathed into him 
by his love, he had forborne to seek, or to offer 
her the insult of consolation. He felt that the 
shock should be borne alone, and yet he pined, 
he thirsted to throw himself at her feet. 

Nursing these contending thoughts, he was 
aroused by a knock at hisdoor; he opened it 
—the passage was thronged by Leoline’s maid- 
ens; pale, anxious, weeping. Leoline had 
left the castle, but with one female attendant; 
none knew whither: they knew to soon. From 
the hall of Sternfels she had passed over in the 
dark and inclement night, to the valley in which 
the convent of Barnhofen offered to the weary of 
spirit and the broken of heart, a refuge at the 
shrine of God. 

At daybreak the next morning, Warbeck was 
at the convent’s gate. Hesaw Leoline: what a 
change one night of suffering had made in that 
face, which was the fountain ofall loveliness to 
him. He clasped her in his arms; he wept; he 
urged all that love could urge; he besought her 
to accept that heart which had never wronged 
her memory by athought. ‘Oh, Leoline, didst 
thou not say once that these arms nursed thy 
childhood; that this voice soothed thine early 
sorrows! Ah, trust to them again and for ever. 
From a love that forsook thee turn to the love 
that never swerved.’ 

‘No,’ said Leoline; ‘no. What would the 
chivalry of which thou art the boast—what 
would they say of thee; if thou weddest one af- 
fianced and deserted, who tarried years for 
another, and broughtto thine arms only that 
heart which he had abandoned? No; and 
even if thou, as I know thou wouldst be, wert 
callous to such wrong of thy high name, shall I 
bring to thee abroken heart, and bruised spirit? 
shalt thou wed sorrow and not joy? and shall 
sighs that will not cease, and tears that may not 
be dried, be the only dowry of thy bride? Thou, 
too, for whom all blessings should be ordained? 
No, forget me; forget thy poor Leoline! She 
hath nothing but prayers for thee.’ 

In vain Warbeck pleaded; invain he urged 
all that passion and truth could urge; the 
springs of earthly love were forever dried up 
in the orphan’s heart, and her resolution was 
immoveable—she tore herself from his arms, 
and the gate of the convent creaked harshly on 
his ear. 

A new and stern emotion now wholly pos- 
sessed him; naturally mild and gentle, when 
once aroused to anger, he cherished it with the 
strength of a calm mind. Leoline’stears, her 
sufferings, her wrongs, her uncomplaining spirit, 
the change already stamped upon her face, all 
cried aloud to him for vengeance. ‘She is an 
orphan,’ said he, bitterly; ‘she hath none to 
protect, to redress her, save me alone. My fa- 
ther’s charge over her forlorn youth descends of 
right tome. What matters it whether her for- 
saker be my brother? he is Aer foe. Hath he 
not crushed herheart? Huth he not consigned 
her to sorrow till the grave? And with what 
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insult; no warning, no excuse; with lewd was- 
ailers keeping revel for his new  bridals in the 
hearing—befvre the sight—of his betrothed.— 
Enough! the time hath come, when, to use his 
own words, ‘one of us two must fall!’ He halt 
drew his glaive as he spoke, and thrusting it 
back violently into the sheath, strode home to 
his solitary castle. The sound of steeds and of 
the hunting horn met him at his portal; the 
bridal train of Sternfels, all mirth and gladness, 
were panting for the chase. 

That eveninga knight in complete armour 
entered the banquet-hall of Sternfels,and defied 
Otho, on the part of Warbeck of Liebenstein,to 
Mortal combat. 

Even the templar was started by so unnatu- 
ral a challenge; but Otho, reddening, took up 
the gage, and the day and spot were fixed.— 
Discontented, wroth with himself,a savage glad- 
ness seized him; he longed to wreak his des- 
perate feelings even on his brother. Nor had 
he ever in his jealous heart forgiven that bro- 
ther his virtues and his renown. 

Atthe appointed hour the brothers met as 
foes. Warbeck’s visor was up, and all the set- 
tled sternness of his soul was stamped upon 
his brow. But Otho, more willing to brave 
the arm than to face the front of his brother, 
kept his vision down; the templar stood by him 
with folded arms. It was a study in human 
passions to his mocking mind. Scarce had the 
first trump sounded to this dread conflict, 
when a new actor entered the scene. The ru- 
mour of so unprecedented an event had not 
failed to reach the convent of Bornhofen; and 
now, two by two, came the sisters of the holy 
shrine, and the armed men made way, as with 
trailing garments and veiled faces they swept 
along into the very lists. At thatmoment one 
from among them left her sisters, and with a 
slow, majestic pace, paused not till she stood 
right between the brother foes. 

““Warbeck,”’ she said, in a hollow voice, that 
curdied up his dark spirit as it spoke, “is it thus 
thou wouldst prove thy love, and maintain thy 
trust over the fatherless orphan that thy sire 
bequeathed to thy care? Shall I have murder 
on my soul?” At that question she paused, 
and those who heard it were struck dumb and 
shuddered. ‘The murder of one man by the 
hand of his own brother! Away, Warbeck! / 
command.” 

I forget thy wrongs, Leoline’” said 
Warbeck. 

‘*Wrongs! they united me to God! they are 
forgiven; they are no more: earth has deserted 
me, but-heaven hath taken me to its arms;— 
shall I murmur at the change? and thou, Otho, 
(here her voice faltered)—thou, does thy con- 
science smite thee not—wouldst thou atone for 
robbing me of hope by barring against me the 
future? Wretch that I should be, could | dream 
of mercy——could I dream of comfort, if thy bro- 
ther fell by thy sword in my cause? Otho, I 
have pardoned thee,and blessed thee and thine. 
Once, perhaps, thou didst love me; remember 
how | loved thee—cast down thine arms.’ 

Otho gazed at the veiled form before him. 
Where had the soft Leoline learned to com- 
mand? He turned to his brother; he felt all that 
he had inflictedupon both; and casting his sword 
upon the ground, he knelt at the feet of Leo- 
line, and kissed her garment with a devotion 
that votary never lavished on a holier saint. 

The spell that lay over the warriors around was 
broken; there was one loud cry of congratula- 
tion and joy. ‘And thou, Warbeck!’ said Leo- 
line, turhing to the spot where, still motionless 
and haughty, Warbeck stood. 

‘Have Lever rebelled against thy will?’ said 
he, softly; and buried the point of his sword in 
the earth. ‘Yet, Leoline, yet,’ added he, look- 
ing at his kneeling brother, ‘yet art thou alrea- 
dy better avenged than by this steel!’ . 

* Thou art! thou art!’ cried Otho, smiting his 
breast; and slowly, and scarce noting the 
crowd that fell back from his path, Warbeck 
left the lists. | ; 

Leoline said no more; her divine errand was 
fulfilled; she looked long and wistfully after the 
stately form of the knight of Liebenstein, and 
then with a slight sigh, she turned to Otho; 
‘this is the iast time we. shall meet on earth. 


Peace be with us all.’ 


She then, with the same majestic and collect- 
ed bearing, passed on towards the sisterhood; 
and as, inthe solemn procession, they glided 
back towards the convent, there was not a man 
present, no not even the hardened templar, 
who would not, like Otho, have bent his knee 
to Leoline. 

Once more Otho plunged into the wild revelry 


of the age; his castle was thronged with guests, 
and night after night the lighted halls shone 
down athwart the tranquil Rhine. The beau- 
ty of the Greek, the wealth of Otho, the fame 
of the templar, attracted all the chivalry from 
far and near. Never had the banks of the 
Rhine known so hospitable a lord as the knight 
of Sternfels. Yet gloom seized him in the 
midst of gladness, and the revel was weicome 
ouly as the escape from remorse. The voice 
of scandal, however, soon began to mingle 
with thatof envy at the pomp of Otho. The 
fair Greek, it was said, weary of her lord, 
lavished her smiles on others; the young and 
the fair were always most acceptable at the 
castle; and, above all, her guilty love for the 
templar scarcely affected disguise. Otho alone 
appeared unconscious of the rumour; and though 
he had begun to neglect his bride, he relaxed 
not in his intimacy with the templar. 

It was noon, and the Greek was sitting in 
her bower alone with her suspected lover; the 
rich perfumes of the east mingled with the 
tragrance of flowers, and various luxuries, un- 
known till then, in those northern shores, gave 
a soft and effeminate character to the room. 

‘I tell thee,’ said the Greek, petulantly, ‘that 
he begins to suspect; that Ihave seen him 
watch thee, and mutter as he watched, and play 
with the hilt of his dagger. Better let us fly 
ere it is too late, for his vengeance would be 
terrible were it once roused against us. Ah, 
why did l ever forsake my own sweet land for 
these barbarous shores! There, love is not 
considered eternal, and inconstancy a crime 
worthy death.’ 

‘Peace, pretty one,’ said the templar, care- 
lessly: ‘thou knowest not the laws of our foolish 
chivalry. Thinkest thouI could fly from a 
knighv’s halls like a thief in the night? Why, 
verily, even the red cross would not cover such 
dishonour. If thou fearest that thy dull lord sus- 
pects, why let us part. The emperor hath 
sent to me from Frankfort. Ere evening, 1 
might be on my way thither.’ 

* And L left to brave the barbarian’s revenge 
alone? Is this thy chivalry” 

‘ Nay, prate not so wildly,’ answered the tem- 
plar. ‘Surely, when the object of his suspicion 
is gone, thy woman’s art and thy Greek wiles 
can easily allay tlre jealous fiend. Do I not 
know thee, Glycera? Why thou wouldst fool 
all men save a templar.’ 

‘And thou, cruel, wouldst thou leave me?’ 
said the Greek, weeping, ‘how shall I live with- 
out thee?” 


The templar laughed slightly. 
eyes ever weep without acomforter! But fare- 
well; I must not be found with thee. To-mor- 
row I depart for Frankfort; we shall meet again.’ 

As soon as the door closed on the templar, 
the Greek rose, and pacing the room, said, 
‘selfish, selfish; how could [ ever trust him? 
Yet 1 dare not brave Otho alone. Surely it 
was his step that disturbed our yesterday’s in- 
terview. Nay, 1 will fly. Il can never wanta 
companion.’ 

She clapped her hands; a young page appear- 
ed; she threw herself on her seat and wept 
bitterly. 

The page approached, and love was mingled 
with his compassion. 

‘Why weepest thou, dearest lady” said he; 
‘is there aught in which Conrade’s services— 
services—ah, thou hast read his heart~Ais de- 
volion may avail?” 


Otho had wandered out the whole day alone; 
his vassals had observed that his brow was more 
gloomy than its wont, for he usually concealed 
whatever might prey within. Some of the most 
confidential of his servitors he had conferred 
with, and the conference had deepened the 
shadow on his countenance. He returned at 
twilight; the Greek did not honour the repast 
with her presence. She was unwell, and not 
to be disturbed. The gay templar was the life 
of the board, 


‘Thou carriest asad brow to-day, Sir Otho;’ 
said he; ‘good faith, thou hast caught it from the 
air of Lievenstein.’ 

‘| have something troubles me,’ answered 
Otho, forcing asmile, ‘which [ would fain im- 
part to thy friendly bosom. The night is clear 
and the moon is up; let us forth alone into the 
garden.’ 

The templar arose, and he forgot not to gird 
on his sword as he followed the knight. Otho 
led the way to one of the most distant terraces 
that overhung the Rhine. 

‘Sir Templar,’ said he, pausing, ‘answer me 
one question on thy knightly honour. Was it 


‘Can such 


thy step that left my lady’s bower yester-eve 
at vesper?? 

Startled by so sudden a query, the templar 

faltered in his reply. 
. ‘The red blood mounted to Otho’s brow; ‘nay, 
lie not, sir knight; these eyes, thanks to God, 
have not witnessed, but these ears have heard 
from others of my dishonour.’ | 

As Otho spoke, the templar’s eye, resting on 
the water, perceived aboat fast rowing over 
the Rhine; the distance forbade him to see more 
than the outline of two figures within it. * She 
was right,’ thought he; ‘perhaps that boat al- 
ready bears her from the danger.’ 

Drawing himself to the full height of his tall 
stature, the templar replied haughtily— 

‘Sir Otho of Sternfels, if thou has deigned to 
question thy vassals, obtain from them only an 
answer, It is not to contradict such minions 
that the knights of the temple pledge their 
word.’ 

‘Enough,’ cried Otho, losing patience, and 
striking the templar with his clenched hand, 
‘draw, traitor, draw.’ 

Alone in his lofty tower, Warbeck watched 
the night deepen over the heavens, and com- 
muned mournfully with himself. ‘To what end 
thought he, have these strong affections, these 
capacities of love, this yearning after sympathy 
been given me? Unloved and unknown I walk 
to my grave, and all the nobler mysteries of my 
heart are to be for ever untold.’ 

Thus musing, he heard not the challenge of 
the warder on the wall, or the unbarring of the 
gate below, or the tread of footsteps along the 
winding stair; the door was thrown suddenly 
open, and Otho stood before him. ‘Come,’ he 
said, in 4 low voice trembling with passion— 
‘come, I will show thee that which shall glad 
thine heart. ‘T'wofold is Leoline avenged.’ 

Warbeck looked in amazement on a brother 
he had not met since they stood in arms against 
the other’s life, and he now saw that the arm 
that Otho extended to him dripped with blood, 
trickling drop by drop upon the floor. 

‘Come,’ said Otho, ‘follow me: it is my last 
prayer. Come, for Leoline’s sake, come.’ 

At that name, Warbeck hesitated no longer, 
he girded on his sword and followed his broth- 
er down the stairs and through the castle-gate. 
The porter scarcely believed his eyes when he 
saw the two brothers, so long divided, go forth 
at that hour alone, and seemingly in friendship. 

Warbeck, arrived at that epoch in the feel- 
ings when nothing stuns, followed with silent 
steps the rapid strides of his brother. The two 
castles, as you are aware, are scarcea stone’s 
throw from each other. In a few minutes Otho 
paused at an open space in one of the terraces 
of Sternfels, on which the moon shone bright 
and steady. ‘Behold, he said, in a ghastly 
voice, ‘behold!’ and Warbeck saw on the 
sward the corpse of the templar, bathed with 
the blood that even still poured fast and warm 
from his heart. 

‘Hark!’ said Otho. ‘He it was who first made 
me waver in my vows to Lcoline: he persuaded 
me to wed yon whited falsehood. Hark! he 
who had thus wronged my real love, dishonor- 
ed me with my faithless bride, and thus—thus’ 
as grinding histeeth, he spurned again and 
again the dead bedy of the templar, ‘thus Leo- 
line and myself are avenged!’ 

‘And thy wife?’ said Warbeck, pityingly. 

‘Fled—with a hireling page. It is well! she 
was not worth the sword that was once belted 
on—by Leoline.’ 

The tradition, dear Gertrude, proceeds to tell 
us that Otho, though often menaced by the rude 
justice of the day for the death of the templar, 
defied and escaped the menace. On the very 
night of his revenge a long delirious illness 
seized him; the generous Warbeck forgave, for- 
got all, save that he had been once consecrated 
by Leoline’s love. He tended him through his 
sickness, and when he recovered, Otho was an 
altered man. He forswore the comrades he 
had once courted, the revels he had once led. 
The halls of Sternfels were desolate as those of 
Leibenstein. The only companion Otho sought 
was Warbeek; and Warbeck bore with him.— 
They had no subject in common, for one sub- 
ject Warbeck at least felt too deeply ever to 
trust himself to speak; yet did a strange and se- 
cret sympathy seemto re-unite them. hey 
had, at least, a common sorrow; often they 
were seen wandering together by the solitary 
banks of the river, or amid the woods, without 
apparently interchanging word or sign. Otho 
died first, and still in the prime of youth; and 
Warbeck was now left companioniess. In vain 
the imperial court wooed him to its pleasures; in 
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vain the camp proffered him the oblivion of re- | 
nown. Ah! could he tear himself from a spot 
where morning and night he could see afar, 
amid the valley, the roof that sheltered Leoline, 
and on which every copse, every turf, remind- 
ed him of former days? His solitary life, his 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
BY T T. SMILEY, 
This highly useful work has, in the course of a 


land and Scotland, (the rose, shamrock and thistle, ) 
entwined in wreaths with the motto, ** T'ria juncta 
in uno, auis separabit?” IT suppose O’Connell would 


few years, run through ‘Twenty-two large editions, | aaswer the question, by acknowledging the will to 


handsome style, by Messrs. Grigg & Elhott. 


midnight vigils, strange scrolls about his cham- 
ber, obtained him by degrees the repute of cul- 
tivating the dark arts; and shunning, he became 
shunned by all. But still it was sweet to hear 
from time to time of the increasing sanctity of her 
in whom he had garnered up his Jast thoughts 
of earth. She it was who healed the sick and 
relieved the poor; and the superstition of that 


age brought pilgrims from afar, to the altars that | 


she served. 

Many years afterwards, a band of lawless rob- 
bers, who, ever and anon, broke from their 
mountain fastnesses to pillage, and to desolate 
the valleys of the Rhine; who spared neither sex 
nor age; neither tower nor hut; nor even the 
house of God himself; laid waste the territories 
round Bornhofen, and demanded treasure from 
the convent. The abbess, of the bold lineage 
of Rudesheim, refused the sacrilegious demand; 
the convent was stormed; its vassals resisted; 
the robbers, inured to slaughter, won the day; 
already the gates were forced, when a kmght 
at the head of a small but hardy troop, rushed 
down from the mountain side, and turned the 
tide of the fray. Wherever his sword flashed 
fella foe. Wherever his war-cry sounded, was 
a space of dead men in the thick of the battle. 
The fight was won; the convent saved; the ab- 
bess and the sisterhood came forth to bless their 
deliverer. Laid under an aged oak, he was 
bleeding fast to death; his head was bare and 
his locks were gray, but scarcely yet with years. 
One only of the sisterhood recognized that ma- 
jestic face: one bathed his parched lips; one 
held his dying hand; and in Leoline’s presence 
passed away the faithful spirit of the last lord of 
Liebenstein! 

‘Oh!’ said Gertrude, through tears, ‘surely 
you have altered the facts—surely—surely—it 
must have been impossible for Leoline with a 
woman’s heart, to have loved Otho more than 
Warbeck.’ 

‘ My child,’ said Vane, ‘so think women when 
they read a tale of love, and see the whole heart 
bared before them, but not so act they in real 
life—when they see only the surface of charac- 
ter, and pierce not its depths—until it is too 
late!” 


Saturpay, May 24, 1834. 


The annual Horticultural Exhibition of the Mary- 
land Society, commenced at Baltimore on Wednes- 
day last. The American of that city states that i- 
was extensive and splendid in appearance and tar 
rangement—that the entire saloon of the Atheneum 
was occupied, wherever space could be spared, with 
a profusion of plants, flowers, and vegetable produc- 
tions, disposed to great advantage for inspection, and 


with much taste. Exhibitions of this character can- 
not be too liberally encouraged, or too warmly ex- 


tolled. They promote an emulation of the most 
commendable character, and one, the results of 
which canuot but prove of general benefit. ‘The ex- 
hibitions of the Pennsylvania Suciety, we are proud 
to say, have not been surpassed by those of any other 
similar institution in the country. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
We take pleasure in directing the attention of pa- 


renis and guardians to the classical and mathemati- 
cal seminary of Mr. J. Haslam, No. 50 Sansom st. 
We are assured by parents who send their children 
there, that the school is inall respects one of the best 
in Philadelphia, and every way entitled to public 
confidence and encouragement, The course of in- 
struetion embraces a thorough study of the Greek and 
Latin Languages, the mathematical and Geometri- 
cal Sciences, with all the requisite branches of a 
polite, practical and liberal English education. 


The May number of the Casket is embellished | 


witha handsome copperplate engraving of the Gi- 
rard Cotlege, and contsias mach interesting reading 
matter, original, as well as celected. 


the last of which has been recently published in separate the Union, and }amenting the wantof power 
accomplish it. 


The dining room, bed chamber 


Other matters have for several days, prevented us | and library, with the other apartments of the suite, 


from noticing this new edition, and we are sensible, | 


that any remarks of ours can add but little to the de- 


St. Patrick’s chamber, from the circumstance that 


‘served popularity of the book. ‘The almost universal | the institution of the order of St. Patrick took place 


testimony of teachers in its favour, as is proved by 
| their adoption of the work as a class book in their 
seminaries, speaks more in its favour than the com- 
bined puffs of booksellers and journalists, But if 
there should be any who are yet unacquainted with 
its merits, we commend to their notice this new 
edition, which contains important improvements, 


work still more convenient and attractive both to 
teacher and pupil. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE—DUBLIN CAS- 
TLE—FAIR AT SIT. JOHN’S WELL. 

The travelling correspondent of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal has reached his eleventh letter, « few 
extracts from which we subjoin. We believe we 
sometime ago stated this correspondent to be Mr. 
Seward of the New York State Legislature, and cer- 
tainly one of the most talented members of that body. 
We are surprised that there are so few Americans 
travelling in Europe who furnish their impressions 
tor publication in the shape of epistolary correspon- 
dence. We all remember Carter’s Letters. ‘They 
were sought after and read with great avidity, and 
gave great zest to the journal in which they original- 
ly appeared. Since his return we have had no regu- 
lar series of the same character, although the enter- 
prising proprietor of the New York Mirror has at 
this time two correspondents abroad who write to 
him regularly. The first, however, N. P. Willis, 
the poet, is about returning, without, we fear, hav- 
ing added much to his reputation asa writer; while 
the other, Mr. Theodore S. Fay, has just commenced 
his journey. We anticipate much from this latter gen- 
tleman. He is unquestionably a young man of rare ta- 
lents—writes in an easy, graceful and eloquent style, 
and is well known in this country as the author of a 
series of spirited papers that a year or two ago ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror under the head of 
the ‘Little Genius.” We shall copy many of his 
letters from abroad into our columns, At the date 
of his last he had just reached France, But to the 
extracts from Mr. Seward’s last epistle, 


DUBLIN CASTLE. 

This morning we repaired at an early hour to the 
castle. We arrived in time to witness the splendid 
ceremony of mounting guatd by four regiments of 
cavalry and two regiments of infantry, with regi- 
mental music. The troops are elegantly uniformed, 
and the horsemen most richly mounted. The whole 
performance occupied an hour, and was attended by 
several thousands of the people, who were amused 
by this exhibition of the rigor of a police, whose 
only object is to protect the government against their 
own violence. A gentleman with whom we became 
acquainted here, adverting to the jealousy of the go- 
vernment, told us his father was one of the jurors by 
whom Robert Emmet was convicted. He added 
that his father had often described the painful sym- 
pathies of the jury for the unfortunate and heroic 
youth, and always reverted to the event as one of the 
unhappiest incidents of his life. The castle is the 
residence of the lord lieutenant, or vicegerent of Ire- 
land. It is situated upon an eminence almost in the 
centre of the city. Its dimensions, strength, and the 
display of military power, are all in keeping with 
the policy of the British government, which studies 
to render the office of viceroy, in the estimation of 
the Irish people, little inferior to majesty itself. 

The castle is divided into two courts, the upper 
and lower, The former is principally occupied,with 
the apartments of the Lord Lieutenant. ‘These 
rooms are spacious, but the architecture is ancient 
an‘l plain. They are, nevertheless, expensively or- 
namented, and furnished in a style corresponding 
with the rank and wealth of his Excellency. This 
court consists of a quadrangle, 280 feet long and 130 
feet broad, with uniform buildings on every side. 

In the presence chamber is the throne erected in 
1821, for George the 4th, when he made his gracious 
visit to this part of his Majesty’s realms. All the 
costly furniture of the apartment remains unchanged. 
I tuok the liberty to occupy the throne while I made 
my hasty sketches of my visit to this part of the pa- 
lace; but I could not discover that there was any 
thing in the fabric itself calculated to inspire lolty 
/emations; and | doubt whether its present oceupant 
finds it as soft and agreeable a seat as an arm chair 
by the fireside, with a cushion for his gouty toe.— 
‘The room is ornamented with pictures of George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte, with national paintings 
| upon the ceiling, and the devices of England, Ire- 


both useful and ornamental, calculated to render the | 


there. Itis 82 feet in length, 41 feet in breadth, 
and 38 feet high, and is furnished with an orchestra, 
superb damask hangings, chandeliers, and a throne. 
The whole ceiling is ecorated with paintings.—In 
one compartment of the ceiling is the scene of St. 
Patrick, converting the native Lrish to christianity, 
In another, Henry the 2d is seated under a canopy 
and receives the oath of allegiance of the Irich chiet- 
tains, and in the centre 18a picture intended to repre- 
| sent the coronation of George the 3d. It is an alle- 
gorical painting, and his Majesty is seen surround- 
ed by Angels, figures emblematic of Ireland, Eng- 
land and Scotland, Peace, Plenty, Commerce, Xe. 
From the state apartments we proceeded to the cha- 
pel of the Castle, one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of architee'ure in Europe. The building is 
73 feet long and 35 feet broad. The style is modern 
Gothic, the materials are Portland stone. ‘The ex. 
terior is ornamented with ninety busts, includin 
many Saints, and all the Kings of England. They 
are sculptured in blue marble. Over the entrance is 
the bust of St. Peter, holding the keys of Heaven, 
and above is a bust of Dean Swift. “The entrance on 
the other side is adorned with busts of St. Patrick 
and Brian Borhorine, and over them a bust of the 
Virgin Mary. The interior is finished in fine Irish 
oak, with a throne and pews for the nobility in the 
gallery, and pews on the lower floor for the officers 
attached to the government. In the great window 
over thealtar is a rich and beautiful painting of Christ 
before Pilaye, painted upon the glass. 

My curiosity led me to go through the chapel and 
read the names of the noble families and state officers 
printed upon the doors of the pews. Among the 
latter I found a pew bearing the name of Mrs. John- 
son. | inquired who was this Mrs. Johnson, and 
was told that she was the widow of the architect, 
who died just at the completion of the beautiful edi- 
fice; and the government, in compliment to her de- 
ceased husband, and as an expression of their entire 
satisfaction with the manner in which his arduous 
task had been completed, bestowed this pew upon 
his widow. Thecumpliment was the more valuable, 
because hers is the only pew in the chapel appropri- 
ated to the use of a private individual. The seats of 
the nobility are decorated with engravings of their 
arms, and the chancel, in very bad taste, displays 
the gilded titles and arms of the several Lord Lieu- 


tenants. 
FAIR AT ST. JOHN’S WELL. 

Before reaching the town, we had the good fortune 
to pass by a little village in the suburbs, called St. 
John’s Well, where was being held a fair, which, if 
it be inferior to those which have given so great ce- 
lebrity to Donny brook, was, nevertheless, interesting, 
as it gave us an opportunity to witness the amuse- 
ments of a class of the Irish people. But it was a 
scene which I might in vain attempt to deseribe.— 
Imagine a field of a quarter of a mile square, lying 
by the road side; along the side of the road, and on 
each of the four sides of the field, a row of tents, all 
of different dimensions and appearance, from the one 
made of good Irish linen, and affording accommoda- 
tions for fifty of the choice spirits of the metropolis, 
to the humble shed formed by patched and ragged 
filthy coverlids, from the peasant’s bed. Each of 
these booths or tents has a sign devised in the man- 
ner which to the inventor seemed best calculated to 
attract customers. One bears the appellation of the 
“Stranger’s Home,” another “Paddy’s Retreat,” 
another ‘*The two Friends.” Poetry and painting 
have lent their aid to the construction of these se- 
ductive sign boards. In a festoon of ribands upon 
one of them, was this distich, under a figure of a 
goose, which was intended to represent a swan— 

**A man loves water—water that is clear; 
So do we love good brandy, ale and beer.” 

Mrs. Sarah Oaks keeps the house for the enter- 
tainmentof the loyal sailor. ‘he device upon her sign 
is a sailor swinging a bottle over his head, and ex- 
claiming, *‘ The King, God bless him” But most of 
the Publicans are Patriots, that is, against the Gov- 
ernment. One has a glaring red faced lrish portrait, 
under which is inseribed, 

** Daniel O’Counell for ever—Erin go bragh for- 
ever!” 

Advancing along the line of booths, we stopped at 
the door of ** The Cottage of Content,” where a wo- 
man was fiddling, and avout thirty Irish lads and las- 
ses were dancing, not indeed “ with light fantastic 
toes,’ but with real solid cloutted shoes, 

A litle farther on was a Theatre erected upon cart 
wheels, with a small stage at the side, upon which a 
woman and the clown were holding a dialogue, by 
way of inducing the spectators to witness the ap- 
proaching performance. A persen among the crowd, 
of respectable appearance, interrupted the perform- 
ance, and proceeded to expostulate with the clown 
upon the folly of his appearing in grotesque dress, 
and playing the part of a buffoon for so wretched a 
compensation. The clown maintained his side of 
the argument very badly, but the audience were all 
for him, and I was apprehensive that the moralist 
would not escape without violence, but the rising 


are superbly furnished; but the hall which is the. 
most splendid and imposing, is the ball room called | 


storm was allayed when the master of the exhibition 
appeared, and cheerfully offered to the lecturer to 
abandon his theatre, if he would indemnify him for 
the expense of scenery and costumes. The audience 
asserted that the proposition was fair, and inasmuch 
as the moralist was not inclined to accept it, they 
were unanimously resolved that he should bold his 

eace. In the centre of the area, were all manner 
of swings, wooden horses, and erections for exer- 


(From Bulwer’s new work, the “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” } 


THE SOUL IN PURGATORY; 
OR LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

The angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their 
music went up like a stream of odours to the pavi- 
lions of the Most High. But the harp of Seralim 
was sweeter than that of his fellows, and the voice 
of the Invisible One (for the angels themselves know 
not the glories of Jehovah—only far in the depths 
of heaven, they see one Unsleeping Eye watching 
foreser over creation) was heard, saying— 

‘* Ask a gilt for the love that burns upon thy song, 
and it shall be given thee.” 

And Seralim answered — 

** There are in that place which men call Purga- 
tory, and which isthe escape from Hell, but the 
painful Porch of Heaven, many souls that adore 
hee, and yet are punished justly for their sins: 
grant me the boon to visit them at times, and solace 
their suffering by the hymns of the harp that is con- 
secrated to thee?” 

And the voice answered— 

‘** Thy prayer is heard, oh, gentlest of the angels; 
and it seems good to him who chastises but from 
love. Go! Thou hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of Gon, and when 
the song was done, he rose trom his azure throne at 
the right hand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow 
wings, he flew to that melancholy orb which, nearest 
to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, that by 
torture become pure. There the unhappy ones see 
from afar the bright courts they are hereafter to ob- 
tain, and the shapes of glorious beings, who, fresh 
from the Fountains of Taaonaiien, walk amid the 
gardens of Paradise, and feel that their happiness 
hath no morrow; and this thought consoles amid 
their torments, and makes the true difference be- 
tween Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and entering the 
crystal gates, sat down upon a blasted rock, and 
struck his divine lyre, and a peace fell over the 
wretched; the demon ceased to torture, and the vic- 
tim towail. Assleep tothe mourners of earth, was 
the song of the angel to the souls of the purifying 
star—one only voice amid the general stillness seem- 
ed not lulled by the angel; it was the voice of a wo- 
man, and it continued to cry out with a sharp ery, 

‘* Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the 
lost!” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approach- 
ing the spot from whence the voice came, he saw 
the spirit ofa young and beautiful girl chained to a 
rock, and the demons lying idly by. And Seralim 
sald to the demons, “ Doth the song lull ye thus to 
rest?” 

And they answered, “Her care for another is bite 
terer than all Gur torments; therefore are we idle.” 

Then the angel approeched the spirit, and said, in 
a voice which stilled her ery—for in what state do we 
outlive sympathy ?—** Wherefore, oh, daughter of 
earth, wherefore wailest thou with the same plain- 
tive wail? and whydoth the harp that soothes the most 
guilty of thy companions fail in its melody with 
thee ?”? 

“Oh! radient stranger,” answered the poor spirit, 
“thou speakest to one who on earth loved God’s 
creature more than God; therefore isshe thus just- 
ly sentenced. But {know that my poor Adenheim 
mourns ceaselessly for me, and the thought of his 
sorrow is more intolerable to me than all the de- 
mons can inflict.” 

“‘And hoW kuowest thou that he laments thee??? 
asked the angel. 

“Because I know with what agony I should have 
mourned for HIM,” replied the spirit, simply. 

The Divine nature of the angel was touched; for 
love is the nature of the sons of heaven—‘* And 
how,” said he, “can [ minister to thy sorrow?” 

A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she 
lifted up her mist-like and impalpable arms, and 
cried: 

**Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for 
one little hour, that I may visit my Adenhiem; and 
that, concealing from him my present sufferings, I 
may comfort him in his own.,” 

“Alas!” said the angel, turning away his eyes— 
for angels may not weep in the sight of others—-‘‘I 
could, indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou know- 
est not the penalty. For the souls in Purgatory may 
return to Earth, but heavy is the sentence that awaits 
their return. Ina word, for one hour on earth, thou 
mus: add a thousand years to the torturesof thy con- 
finement here!” 

“Is that all!” cried the spirit: “willingly, then, 
will I brave the doom. Ah, surely they love not in 
heaven, or thou wouldst know, oh Celestial Visitant 
that one hour of consolation to the one we love is 
worth a thousand thousand ages oftorture to our- 
selves! Let me comfortand convinee my Adenheim; 
no matter what becomes of me.” 

Then the angel looked on high, and saw in far 
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distant regions, Which in that orb none else could 
discern, the rays that parted from the a Heguarding 
Kye; aud ie beard the voice of the Eternal one, bid- 
ding him wel as his pity whispered. He looked on 
the spirit, her shadowy arms stretched pleading 
ly towards him: be uttered the word that looses the 
bars of the gate of Purgatory; and lo, the spirit had 
re-entered the human world, ‘ 

jt was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim; ! 
and lie sat at the head of his glittering board; loud 
and long was the laugh, and merry the Jest that 
echoed round; and the langh and the jest of the Lord 
of Adenbeim were louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sat a beautiful lady; and 
ever and anon he turned from others to whisper soft 
vows in her ear. 
ae And oh,” said the bright dame of Falkenberg, 
“¢ thywords what lady can believe? didst thou not 
utter the same oath<, and promise the same love to 
Ida, the fair daughter of Loden? and now oat three 
little months have closed upon her grave. 

“By my hallidom,” quoth the young Lord of Ad-. 
enheim. ** thou dost thy beauty marvellous injustice. 
Ida! Nay, thou mockest me; 1 Jove the daughter 
of Loden! why, how then should I be worthy thee? 
A few gay words, a few passing smiles—behold all 
the love Adenheim ever bore tolda, Was it my 
fault if the poor fool misconstrued such common 
courtesy? Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to 
thee.” 

‘‘And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she 
suffered the arm of Adenheim to encircle her slen- 
der waist, ‘‘didst thou not grieve for her loss?” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first ween; but in thy 
bright eyes I found ready consolation.” 

At this moment the Lord of Adenheim thought he 
heard a deep sigh behind him; he turned, but saw 
nothing, save a slight mist that gradually faded away, 
and vanished in the distance. Where was the ne- 
cessity for Ida to reveal herself? 


*‘And thou didst not, then, slo thine errand to thy 
lover?”’ said Seralim, as the spiritot the wronged 
Ida returned to Purgatory. 

“Bid the demons recommence their torture,” was 
poor Ida’s answer. 

** And was it for this that thou hast added a thou- 
sand years to thy doom?” 

‘*Alas!”? answered Ida, *afterthe single hour | 
have endured on earth, there seems to be but little 
terrible in a thousand fresh years of Purgatory !” 

‘* What! is the story ended?’ asked Gertrude. 

“Ves, 

‘‘Nay, surely, the thousand years were not added 
(o poor lda’s doom: and Seralim bore her back with 
him to heaven?” 

“The legend saithno more. The writer was 
contended to show us the perpetuity of woman’s 
love—” 

**And its reward,” added Vain. 

“It was not L who drew that last conclusion. 
bet,” whispered Gertrude. 


Al- 


A TARTAR WEDDING. 
(BY MRS, HOLDEKNEIS. ) 

When a Tartar desires to marry, and has fixed 
upon the family from which to choese his wife, (in 
which determination he must, for the most part, be 
influenced by interest, although the reputed beauty 
or good qualities of his bride may perhaps have been 
described to him by ber attendants,) his first step is 
to obtain the consent of the father. ‘This being ac- 
complished, presents are sent according to the cir- 
cumstances of the suitor, v ho vow visits in the fami- 
ly on a footing of increased tamiliarity. None of 
the female part of it, however, are on any occasion 
visible to him, unless he can by stealth obtain a 
glance of his fair one, who possesses the superior 
advantage of seeing him whenever he comes to the 
house, through the latticeework which encloses the 
apartments of the women. 

At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tartar 
Murza sends to all the neighbouring villages an in- 
Vitation, to come and partake of his festivity and 
good cheer. Two, three, or more villages a day are 
thus feasted, and this lasts a week, ten days, or a 
fortnight, according to the wealth of the bridegroom. 
Each guest takes with him some present, which is as 
handsome as his means will allow; a horse, a sheep, 
a lamb, various articles of dress, nay, even money, 
are presented on these oveasions. 

Much ceremony takes place in preparing the in- 
tended bride, on the evening before the wedding, of 
which I have beena witness. The poor girl either 
Was, or appeared to be, a most unwiliing vietim.— 
She was lying on cushions when I first entered, co- 
Vered so as not to be seen, and surrounded by the 
girls who were her particular friends, the rest of the 
women attending less closely. ‘The girls, at inter- 
vals, loudly lamented the loss of their companion, 
and she joined in the voice of wo. At length, the 
women told her that it was time to commence the 
Preparations, {In an instant the girls all seized her, 
and uttering loud cries, attempted to withhold her 

rom the women, who, struggling against them, en- 
deavoured to foree her away. ‘This scene lasted till 
the bride was near suffering seriously from their fol- 
ly, for she fainted from continued exertions, and the 
heat of the crowd; but this may be said to have end- 
ed the contest, for they were obliged to give room 
and air, tor her to revive, and some little time after 
she had recovered, the women took formal posses- 
— of their new associate. They then began to die 

er fingers, and loe-nails, and afterwards her hair, 


which being tied up, she at last was left to repose. 
During the whole time I was there, she would not 
show her face; and in general I have observed that 
if one tells a Vartar girl that it is said she is about to 
be married, she runs immediately out of the room, 
and will never speak to a stranger on that subject. 
The share which the priest has in the ceremony, 
is, | believe, very slight; he attends the house of the 
bride’s father, and asks at the window, whether she 
consents to the marriage. If she answers in the af- 
firmative, he says some short ejaculatory prayer, 
blesses the couple in the name of the prophet, and 
retires. For this he receives a present of conside- 
rable value—a horse, a sheep, or money. 

The principal ceremony takes place on the day 
when the bride is brought home to her husband’s 
house, and the chief visiters are then invited. Eat- 
ing, drinking, and dancing to the music of a drum 
and bagpipes, torm the greatest part of the entertain- 
ment till the cavaleade sets cut to meet the bride.— 
She is always met at the frontiers of the estate on 
which the bridegroom resides; all the guests attend- 
ing, and conducting the lady to her future dwelling. 
Phe party, when on the road, forms a gay and lively 
concourse, in which he, who in this country would 
be called the happy man, is the only person who has 
notthe appearance ot being cheerful. Apparelled 
in his worst suit of clothes, wi-h unshaven face, and 
perhaps badly mounted, he rides where he is least 
conspicuous, while a frend has charge of leading 
another horse for him, which is always richly capa- 
risoned, 

When the party attending the bride is arrived at 
the place of meeting, the mother, or some duenna, 
who has the superintendance of the business, first 
makes a present of value to the person who Jeads the 
horse, which, if it be ashawl, as is generally the case, 
is tied round the neck of the animal. Afterwards, 
many small handkerchicfs, coarsely embroidered,and 
little pieces of linen, or of coarse printed cotton, are 
distributed, for which the guests contend in horse 
races. This occupies much time, and during the 
whole of it, the carriage which contains the bride, 
waits at the distance of nearly half a mile. It is 
never brought nearer to the party: but the lady’s fa- 
ther, or one of her brothers, attends it, in order to 
see the charge faithfully executed, of debivering 
her unseen into the house of her husband The bet- 
ter to effect this, the carriage is hung with curtains 
inside, and if the party arrive somewhat early at the 
village, the vehicle is detained at the entrance of it 
till near the close of the day, and till it is supposed 
that all are occupied in eating. When she reaches 
the door of her new prison, sherbet is brought her to 
drink, and some kind of sweetmeat is given with it. 
She is next presented with a lamb, which is actu- 
ally put into the carriage with her, and afterwards 
transterred to one of herattendauts. At length, after 
much bustle and preparation, the court being previ- 
ously cleared of all spectators, large coarse blanket- 
ing is fixed up, so as to prevent all possibility of her 
being seen, and then wrapped in a sheet, she is car- 
ried by her brother into the house. Here fresh forms 
and ceremonies await her. Being received into one 
of the most private rooms, a curtain is fixed up So as 
entirely to cover one corner of it. Behiod this the 
poor girl is placed, who, after the annoyance and fa- 
tigue she has undergone, is glad to rest as much as 
she is able in this nook of her cage. Decorated now 
in all her gayest attire, and glittering with gold and 
brocade, ste is still not permitted to be seen, except 
by her mother and female friends, who busy them- 
selves in arranging her clothes in proper order, and 
in adorning the room with a profusion of gay dress- 
es, embroidered handkerchiets and towels, rica co- 
verlids, and cushions of cotton or Turkish silk. 

While this arrangement is taking place, the bride- 
groom having parted with most of his guests, begins 
to prepare fora visit to his bride. Being now wash- 
ed, shaven, and gaily drest, he is allowed about mic- 
night to see his wife for an hour, at the expiration of 
which, he is summoned to retire. ‘Throughout the 
whole of the next day, she is destined to be fixed in 
a corner of the room, and to remain standing during 
the visits of as many strangers as curiosity may bring 
to see her. ‘The men employ themselves in horse- 
racing; and three or four articles of some value are 
given to the winners. The bridegroom makesa point 
o! paying an early visit to those whom he considers 
his friends, taking with him some little present of 
his wife’s embroidery. 


THE SPECTRE FIRE-SHIP. 
Br W. L. Srone. 

Superstition is natural to man. Go where 
you will, from the inhospitable wilds of Ame- 
rica to the spicy vales of Araby—from the icy 
portals of the north, to the sweet and balmy 
groves of the south—among all nations, savage 
ur civilized, **there will be foundin the natu- 
ral constitution of the human mind, a dim and 
obscure persuasion that the beings of another 
world may have communion with this; that 
creatures, endowed with faculties totally dissi- 
milar from our own, may exist; and that they 
may possess a power to mingle in human trans- 
actions, of whose nature and extent we are 
necessarily ignorant.” Nor are even the high- 
est of human intelligences exempt from the in- 
firmity, if such it must be called, as might be 
abundantly shown by the familiar examples of 


Lord Chancellor Erskine, England’s intellec- 


tual giant, Dr. Johnson, and Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hale;—to say nothing of the popular delu- 
sion with respect to evil familiars which pre- 
vailed so extensively in the early history of 
New England. Even in these latter days, Lord 
Byron, whose lofty genius towered so high 
above the herd of common men, is said to have 
been infected with that involuntary belief in 
supernatural influences which so often attends 
a high degree of excitement in imaginative 
minds, and used to fancy that he saw strange 
shadows, and heard miraculous sounds. But 
“his lordship had, to a considerable extent, in- 
| herited the moody temperament of his ances- 
_tor—a stern old seaman, of clouded and melan- 
choly brow; and, perhaps, he thus imbibed his 
superstition also. For, of all the classes and 
occupations of men, sailors are probably the 
most generally and uniformly superstitious.— 
This characteristic may be attributed, in part, 

to their perilous calling, which forces upon 

their vision a thousand atmospheric phenomana 
which they cannot comprehend, and leads the 
untutored mind of the sailor to conjure up, 

amidst the contending elements, the forms of 
things unseen, and to hear unearthly sounds 
borne along upon the winds which whistle and 
murmur through the rigging of his ship; but it 
is, in a still greater degree, attributable to the 
sincerity, the frankness, and the unaffected 
simplicity of the sailor’s character, which 
makes him the most credulous of men. He be- 
lieves every tale of wonder that is told him, and 
the more marvellous, with the greater avidity 
does he drink it in. Inturn, he expects you to 
believe all that he can tell you, either of his 
own startling sights, and perilous adventures, or 
the legends he has gathered from his story- 
telling shipmates in the forecastle. Hence the 
** Rime of the Antient Marinere,” as sung by 
Coleridge, with all its accumulated horrors, 
would not be doubted by aship’s company for 
an instant;—and hence the story which we are 
about to relate substantially, was believed with 
equal sincerity by the man who told it to the 
writer. He was himself an actor in the scene, 
and saw, or thought he saw, the appalling spec- 
tacle with hisown eyes. When he told the tale 
to us, his head had been whitened with the 
snows of many winters. He had long left tra- 
versing the seas, and was moored in a comfort- 
able anchorage with his family, but a few miles 
east of Sachem’s Head Harbour. But his voy- 
age of life has since been ended, and he has 
entered a haven where storms and tempests ne- 
ver rage. 

The year 17—, just previously to the war of 
the American Revolution, was remarkable on 
several accounts; but more particularly by rea- 
son of the unusual number of atmospheric and 
meteoric phenomena of that season. Among 
other strange visitors in the heavens, a great 
comet came wheeling and blazing through the 
skies, exciting the superstitious dread of the 
people, who believe these eccentric fiery bo- 
dies, almost literally, to be shaking from their 
horrid hair, pestilence and war. These gloomy 
apprehensions were moreover increased by the 
unexampled extent and brilliancy of the Auro- 
ra Borealis, or some other meteoric light, which, 
on one Occasion, streamed in immense sheets of 
‘flame, almost over the whole expanse of the 
heavens, red and lurid, like an immeasurable 
scroll of blood. There were also other pheno- 
mena more startling still. Fiery steeds, and 
/helmetted warriors, and hosts of prancing ca- 
valyy had been engaged in fierce conflict in the 
air. These, and other portents, presented to 
the diseased imaginations of men the most glov- 
my apprehensions of direful things to come. 

It was during this eventful year that the 
circumstances detailed in the following narra- 
tive transpired within the knowledge and ob 
servation of the worthy old seaman whom we 
introduce to the reader. His name has nothing 
of romantic blazonry to recommend it. It was 
plain Samuel Hoyt—a veritable personage—of 
whom many persons yet living in the vicinity of 
Guilford Neck, in Connecticut, retain a fresh and 
cherished remembrance. 

He was, at the time referred to, a sailor on 
board of the brig Dove, Capt. Meigs, of Guil- 
ford, bound to St. Bartholomews—but was sub- 
sequently promoted to the command of a ship. 
The Dove commenced her voyage with prosper- 
ous gales. But onthe eighth day from port, the 
weather became rough and tempestuous. The 
succeeding night was ‘ dark as Erebus;’—and at 
about one o’clock on the following morning 
their vessel was suddenly, as the nautical phrase 
is, capsized by a squall. The captain and crew 
succeeded in clinging to the vessel, which was 


tight-built, and under ordinary circumstances 
capable of weathering the severest tempest, 
until morning,—the waves breaking over them 
with great violence. As soon as it was light, 
the wreck was cleared of the masts and rigging, 
and other incumbrances, but—to resume nauti- 
cal phraseology—she did not right. 

All the boats, save one—which had fortunate- 
ly been lashed oh the windward side, had been 
carried away. It was soon found impossible to 
remain upon the wreck,—and they were unable 
to reach that part of it in which their provisions 
were stored. The only course therefore was, 
to rig a sail upon the little boat, and commit 
themselves to the mercy of the great deep— 
without provisions—without water—being able 
to procure nothing for sustenance or refresh- 
ment but a small keg of rum which had floated 
from the cabin. 

The crew of the Dove was originally small; 
but it was now reduced to three persons, ex- 
clusive of the captain, of whom Hoyt was one. 
For three days the storm continued with una- 
bated violence—neither sun, moon, or stars ap- 
pearing. Their oars were broken, and the 
breaking of the waves over their little boat re- 
quired their constant efforts, night and day, in 
bailing it free of water. On the fourth day the 
storm assuaged, and the clouds began to break 
away. But on the following night these adven- 
turers in a small and fragile bark were over- 
taken by a storm of wind, thunder, and light- 
ning, of the most appalling description. The 
little crew were already exhausted, almost past 
exertion, having had no sustenance but occasion- 
al, and necessarily moderate draughts of rum, 
undiluted with water, and burning their parched 
mouths and throats like liquid fire. 

And now again were they overtaken by a more 
perilous tempest than that which so recently 
subsided. The wind blew a tremendous gale-- 
the sea was soon lashed to a foam, and ran liter- 
ally mountains high—breaking in wild fury, in 
every direction around them. The thunder 
rolled and crashed with awful violence, while 
the lightning blazed as though the very ele- 
ments were on fire. So awful was the appear- 
ance-—the waves being themselves, as it were, 
illumined with the vivid and quickly-successive 
flashes of lightning,—that it seemed to the poor 
mariners as though they were tossing among 
billows of flame. 

It may well be imagined that under such cir- 
cumstances the crew could accomplish but very 
little for their own preservation. But they were 
watched over by that being who layeth the 
beams of his chambers in the great waters;— 
and although the captein of this forlorn hope 
became exhausted and sadk down senseless, be- 
fore the morning dawned, or the waves were 
hushed, yet, as if by a miracle, their little boat 
| rode out the tempest, and braved the wildest 
fury of the ocean. 

On the sixth day, the clouds broke away, and 
the sun shone forth in his full splendor;—but, 
as yet, not a glimpse of a sail had been descri- 
ed. The hands were all disabled from farther 
exertion, save one, and he was almost too fee- 
ble to steer the boat. Indeed every hope of 
deliverance seemed now to be extinguished. 
The helmsman himself was sinking in exhaus- 
tion and despair, when he was aroused from his 
melancholy reverie by the cry of “a boat— 
a boat!” He had just strength enough to rise 
—and we will not attempt to describe the joy 
with which he beheld a ship near by, in the 
act of hauling up her courses to bear down to 
their rescue. **Keep up courage, my hearties,” 
_exclaimed a voice of true sailor-like benevo- 
lence, as the ship ran past the boat, throwing 
out a rope, which the poor sailors had not 
strength enough to retain—* we will soon have 
you on board.” 

In the course of a few moments, to their 
unspeakable joy, all four were upon the ship’s 
deck,—Captain Meigs himself being totally in- 
sensible to the change of their situation. The 
rescued mariners were treated with every pos- 
sible kindness, and recovered in due time. 

The day of their rescue was Monday. Young 
Hoyt was not in a situation to note, particular- 
ly, the circumstances on first coming on board 
the ship, which proved to be the El Dorado of 
Newburyport; but he thought there was some- 
thing peculiar in the looks and apparent moodi- 
ness of the captain, whose name was Warner. 

“ What would have become of you,”’ he en- 
quired rather sternly, ‘if ithad not been for 
me?” 

“* We should all have been in eternity before 
another day,” was the reply. 

Whereupon the captain turned away, and 
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descended into the cabin, and was not seen 
again until the fullowing sabbath. He wasa 
stout, portly, square-built man, ofa compact 
muscular frame, and joints firmly knitted to- 
gether. His head was black, slightly grizzled 
with silvery hairs, his eyes like jet, though 
their natural brilliancy was somewhat abated by 
the deep melancholy which hung upon his heavy 
brow; and his complexion, originally dark, had 
been bronzed by exposure to the weather and 
climate of the West Indian seas, His com- 
presed lips indicated firmness and resolution 
sufficient for the prosecution of any—the most 
perilous enterprize. He was a man of whom, 
us was afterwards reported, many strange stories 
had been:told; and his whole appearance and 
manner would have led an observer to suppose 
that he might have been engaged with the rov- 
ing free-booters, who, long after the establish- 
ments of the buccaniers of the Tortugas had 
been broken up, and Kidd, as it was believed, 
executed, continued to infest those seas, to dart 
upon the rich Spanish galleons which wafted to 
the mother country the glittering treasures of 
the South. His form, his step, and his com- 
manding presence would have done credit to 
Pierre Le Grand, the great Norman pirate, 0 

to his daring successor Grammont. His tem- 
perament was moody and melancholy, and be- 
came more so daily. Such, as Mr. Hoyt and 
his companions afterwards learned, was the 
character of Capt. Warner, as it had been dis- 
closed up to the time the survivors of the crew 

of the Dove were received on board his ship; 
and the momentary glance at him, altogether, 
with his studied seclusion in the cabin, gave 
rise to various suspicions. 

On the Sunday already referred to, the cap- 
tain came upon deck, with a disturbed manner, 
and with a quadrant in hishand. He frequently 
took observations; but his manner was strange, 
and his motions precipitant. The crew soon 
became afraid of him; and at times his deport- 
ment was such that they almost shuddered as 
he passed them. No one could catch a full 
gaze of his quick-glancing and tremulous eye, 
beaming wildly at times like a tiger’s, from be- 
neath his heavy, frowning eye-brows. He was 
often discovered to be engaged in deep and 
earnest soliloguy—now giving strange orders 
—and now, stiil stranger counter-orders. 

In the course of the afiernoon, while the mate 
was below, and the ship’s crew and others had 
so disposed of themselves, 2s not many of them 
to be near at hand, Captain Warner, after gaz- 
ing intently through his spy-glass, and looking 
cautiously around, as if to ascertain whether he 
was observed, stepped to the side of the ship,and 
suddenly taking a handkerchief trom his pocket, 
proceeded to tie it over his face. The man at 
the helm, however, had narrowly watched all his 
motions, and now gave the alarm: “The Captain 
is going overboard!” With a panther’s agility 
the latter sprang over the side of the ship, and 
in almost the same instant was seized by the 
mate by his legs. He was drawn on board 
again, and, after a short struggle, in which he 
fought like a demon, he was thrown upon the 
deck.’ In another instant he was once more 
upon his legs, flying to the forecastle, where 
he again attempted to plunge into the sea, but 
was prevented. A consultation was held,—the 
mate andcrew knew not what tothink of their 
cuptain—nor did they dare to put him in close 
confinement. It was finally determined to 
place him aft, and keep aclose eye upon his 
movements. 

Matters went on thus for some time,—the 
gloom and the mystery which hung over the 
captain increasing from day to day. He be- 
came more quiet for a short period, but was 
occasionally excec dingly agitated, and was often 
engaged in earnest and audible prayer. At the 
close of his supplications he would exclaim— 
** But oh, if lam to be buffetted, 1 must be!” 
As hisagony increased, he would pray with 
greater earnestness and frequency—ending with 
the same dubious words. At length, during 
one dreary and forbidding night, when the 
crew supposed that they had almost arrived at 
their port of destination, while the thunder 
was rumbling heavily, and the crinkled lightning 
playing vividly upon a pillowy cloud rising in 
the distance, the captain called the mute aside, 
and communicated to him the awful disclosure 
that he had once, in an undertaking of such a 
terrible description that supernatural aid was 
necessary to its accomplishment, entered into a 
solemn league and compact with T'az Devit, by 
whose assistance all his enterprizes, for the 
time being, had been successful. But the time 
of the agreement was now about to expire, and 


the Devil was coming for his bend. It was the 
certainty of his coming, and the consequent 
horror of his situation, which had preyed upon 
his feelings so much of late, increasing his 
anxiety with every hour’s nearer approach to 
the dreadful moment, until he now already felt 
the agonies of fire burning within him, ‘* The 
contract,” said the unfortunate captain, “ will 
expire precisely at 12 o’clock on Friday next. 
I shall then be sent for, and must go, though 
floated away ina river of flame.”* The tale 
was uttered with the emphasis of fearful and 
dread sincerity, and the captain was listened to 
by the crew, who had silently gathered near, 
with emotions of mute amazement and terror. 
Sailors are, as we have seen, always supersti- 
tious, and under the circumstances of the present 
case—the wilderness of the night, the angry 
looks of the billows rolling beneath them, and 
the agitation of the captain, upon whose face 
large drops of sweat stood trembling, induced 
them to yield a ready belief to the dreadful tale, 
without once dreaming that it might be nothing 
more than the dark and wayward fancy of ‘a 
mind diseased.” ; 

During the two succeeding days, the same 
strange and suspicious conduct marked the 
behavior of the unnappy captain, and his agita- 
tion and distress visibly increased. ‘The wea- 
ther became lowering and gloomy. It was No 
vember—the clouds hung heavily above, and 
the wind blew in fitful gusts. But as the cap- 
tain had not again attempted violence upon 
himself, no further precautionary measures had 
been taken for his safety. As the evening of 
Thursday drew duskily on, he was observed, 
in deeper agitation than ever, to be intently 
looking towards the north with the glass. He 
looked again and again; and was sometimes 
heard, in half-suppressed mutters between his 
clenched teeth, to exclaim—*‘ It is she!” —**She 
nears!”—** Oh God!’?—** There, do you see 
her, Seward?”—-exclaimed he to the mate, 
handing him the glass. The mate looked—and 
strangely enough, he did see, or thought he saw, 
a trim ship with all her rigging set, yet without 
sails, justin the edge of the horizon, The 
captain said it was a fire-ship, and directed the 
helmsman to change his course, as though he 
would escape from it. The mate, however, 
who had a stout heart, questioned the order, 
and endeavored to pacify his commander. But 
Captain Warner still insisted that he saw a fire- 
ship, and seizing the helm himself, bore away, 
to avoid so unwelcome a companion. Mr. 
Seward, the mate, now endeavored to rally the 
captain by gratifying his whim, and, if possible, 
by diverting his mind. 

“On deck there!” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“Come, boys, get up the guns. ‘True enough, 
it isthe Devil that Captain Warner sees: but 
he’s alubberly seaman, and can’t stand silver. 
We’ll put a few of the Caroluses into the guns, 
and give hima peppering, which will soon throw 
him on his beam ends:” 

But this sally had not the desired effect; the 
unfortunate officer was not in in a state of mind 
to be amused;—and some of the sailors now al- 
most thought they saw the fire-ship too. Anon 
their knees begah to shake, and their stout 
hearts to sink within them, as they saw the sha-, 
dow, as they deemed it, tacking as they tackedt 
and apparently gaining slowly upon them, ye 
without s rag of canvass on her bare poles. 

“With sloping masts, and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast, 

And southward aye we fled.” 

That night passed heavily away—the captain 
walking the deck, and continually looking 
through the glass, tnough the deep darkness 
had shut every object from the sight, save the 
crested billows as they sparkled with phospho- 
rescent light. 

The morning of the fatal day at last dawned 
upon them. The sun rose clear, ‘‘and awful 
red.” And again was the captain gazing throug 
his glass, apparently at some distant object, 
paying no attention to the affairs of his own 
ship, the government of which, indeed, had for 
several days been left to the mate. His eyes be- 
gan now to glare, if possible, more wildly than 
ever—gleaming at times, as though a spark of 
hell lay burning in them,—but his cheeks had 
become deadly pale. He took no refreshment, 
but paced the deck when not gazing through 
the teliscope, his bosom heaving with unutter- 
able anguish, During thejday the unaccountable 
ship did not approach rapidly, but was yet dim- 


ly seen in the horizon, tacking off and on as 


before. Towards its close, the sky was again 
overcast with lowering clouds, and the weather 
grew somewhat tempestuous. And with the ap- 
proaching twilight, the dreaded ship seemed to 
shoot along, and approach nearer and nearer, 
with astonishing rapidity. As it became darker, 
moreover, the copper light, called by the 
Italian sailors the corpizanti, and, in the esti- 
mation of seamen, the unerring precursor of 
tempest and disaster, appeared, playing round 
the mast of the brig, to the increased cunsterna- 
tion of the hands; and even the stout heart of 
the mate began to fail him. The tear and the 
agony of the captain increased every instant. 
Before ten o’clock the mysterious ship was seen 
by him to glide around the El Dorado, and 
the captain, with convulsive motions seized the 
speaking trumpet and hailed her in these words 
—‘‘Ahoy the fire-ship!”"—applying it to his ear 
and carefully listening to catch the reply. Ap- 
parently not collecting any sonnd, he haiied 
again with his trumpet, ‘*Fire-ship ahoy!”—ap- 
plying the instrument to his mouth, with great 
emouon he entrealed—“O spare me a little long. 
er! Pray, spare mea little longer!” After lisi- 
ening a moment, he despondingly exclaimed 
**Oh if must be buffetted, 1 must be!”? Drop- 
ping the trumpet, he now attempted to spring 
over the side of the ship, but he was seized by 
the erew, and his purpose defeated. By and 
bye the El Dorado was hailed from the strange 
vessel which continued to hover round like a 
spectre; and the captain returned through the 
trumpet the words—*‘Aye, aye, directly”—at 
the same time making another desperate effort 
to spring overboard. Again he was haled, and 
again he replied as before—“Aye, aye, direct- 
ly”’—attempting with tremulous energy to dis- 
engage himself and leap into the deep. “Let 
up—my time has come!—I must go’’—he ex- 
claimed in terrible accents. 

A very extraordinary scene, in part panto- 
mine, now succeeded. ‘The captain informed 
Mr. Seward that the fire-ship had put off a boat, 
which was now just alongside. ‘This communi- 
cation—for the boat did not become visible, 
even to the imaginations of the sailors—was fol- 
lowed by the order—* On deck there! Boys 
man the sides!” With equal terror and alacrity, 
the preparations were made for receiving a dis- 
tinguished visitor on board. ‘The sailors de- 
scended to the side of the ship with their hats 
beneath their arms, and Captain Warner, step- 
ping to his post, made the usual compliment of 
receiving a gentleman on board, though with 
emotions of indescribable perturbation. 

*“ Sir,” said he to his invisible visitor, ** will 
you please to walk below?” 

He then descended into the cabin, as though 
in company witha guest, whom he was con- 
ducting thither with marks of consideration.— 
He returned in about twenty minutes—gave or- 
ders again to have the sides of the ship man- 
ned, which were punctually obeyed,—-and dis- 
missed his still invisible guest. 

The crew, together with Hoyt and his com- 
panions from the wreck of the Dove, looked 
upon these movements with strange and unde- 
finable emotions. All the superstitious feel- 
ings and tales of terror, which the sailors had 
ever heard, had for days been crowding upon 
their minds, and they were now almost nerve- 
less from bewildering fears. They had little 
doubt that the captain had received a superna. 
tural visitor; and could almost fancy he had left 
a strong flavour of brimstone as he departed. 
They gazed upon each other with expressions 
of feeling unutterable. 

Meantime the agony of the captain increased, 
and he wrung his hands convulsively. He then 
made a short prayer, ending as before: ** But 
if lL must be buffetted, I must!” Taking an 
elegant gold waich from his pocket, he next 
called for the mate, 

“Here, Mr. Seward,” said he, “take 
this watch, and remember the fate of its 
owner.” 

The honest seaman declined the proffered 
kindness—“ I don’t want your watch, Captain 
Warner,—I have one of my own.” 

“ Oh take it, as the last relic of an unhappy 
man!” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the sailor, at 
the melancholy condition of the captain. 

**I have but a moment to stay,” continued 
Captain Warren, “and may as well leave it 
here;”—whereupon he laid the watch upon the 
binnacle. 

The mate and crew kept asharp eye upon 
the captain, whose movements caused them to 
apprehend some further and sudden attempt to 
plunge into the abyss of waters, But at this 


moment, it being now past eleven o’clock at 
night, their attention was startled by a loud 
thunder-crash, and to their inexpressible con- 
sternation, the shadowy vessel that had been 
chasing them, suddenly blazed forth a ship of 
entire flame, the reflection of which gleamed 
fearfully along the water! And the cry of 
** thoy! Come on Boann,” was distinct] 
heard proceeding from the fire-ship, in the un- 
earthly sound already mentioned- The poor 
Captain, now writhing with the most horrible 
contortions of body and countenance, replied as 
before, and a fiendish laugh was heard in the 
distance. It now seemed impossible to hold 
Captain Warner longer upon deck, and it was 
determined to confine him in the cabin, into 
which he was thrust accordingly, and the doors 
barred. One of the hands, a vigilant and ordi- 
narily stout-hearted fellow—was stationed be 
low, to observe his motions. 

The fire-ship now drew fearfully near. The 
sea, lighted up by the reflection, rolled and 
heaved like an ocean of liquid fire, hissing and 
Hashing as the billows broke, and at eve 
plunge of the brig, while the imaginations of 
the appalled mariners pictured legions of fiery 
serpents darting through the burning billows, 
rearing their scaly crests, and throwing off 
sparks of lurid flame. Noises of a frightful 
description, hoarse and discordant, also pro- 
ceeded from the ship—the flame by which its 
every part continued to be clearly defined, now 
assuming a bluish hue. At length, as the chro- 
nometer was on the point of indicating the hour 
of TweLvs, the same grating, hideous voice, 
in a tone of sterner import called—* Tue nour 
HAS ARRIVED—COME ON BOARD!” 

In an instant was heard trom the cabin, the 
words in reply—* comse—I Then fol- 
lowed in a twinkling, the noise of a crash of 
windows, and a plash into the water. In an in- 
stant, quick as the lightning’s glance, the fire- 
ship disappeared, leaving the El Dorado in the 
gloom of that undistinguishable darkness which 
brooded over the face of the deep. A shrill 
piercing cry of distress followed the plunge in- 
to the water, mingling in the wind as it swept 
over the surge—and all was still. The cabin 
doors were unbarred with trembling hands :— 
but the captain was not there! 

The man who had been stationed with him 
below, reported that he continued to walk the 
cabin with great agony and perturbation of 
manner for a few minutes, when he made the 
exclamation just repeated, and turning sudden- 
ly about, sprang trom a surprising distance 
through the cabin window, carrying away the 
casement andall. The lights were got out, and 
the boats let down; and every effort was made 
to discover the captain, but in vain. Though 
repeatedly called, no sound was heard in reply; 
and the spectre fire-ship was scen no more. The 
black clouds broke away svon after she disap- 
peared. The sea was hushed to acalm, and the 
moon arising, its silver beams began playing up- 
on the crisped and tossing billows, now curling 
their foaming crests beneath a gentle breeze, 
and sparkling like a lake of liquid hght. 

The command of the ship now devolved, of 
course, upon Mr. Seward, and after a long pas- 
sage, without farther incident, he brought her 
sately into her port of destination, at Antigua. 
But it was an uncomfortable service, alike for 
the new captain and his crew. It appeared that 
both ship and cargo belonged to the deceased 
captain; and the vessel had no sooner arrived in 
port than she was abandoned—the mate himself 
having doubts, which induced him to say that 
** if the devil had so much power over Captain 
Warner, he knew not how much he might pos- 
sess over his property, and he would have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

The story of the captain’s fate and of the 
Spectre Fire-ship, was soon bruited about, and 
never would seamen navigate the El Dorado 
more. W. L, S. 


* The writer owes it to the memory of Captain 
Hoyt to say, that this passage is not contained in the 
MS. of bis life, which is now before him, and there 
are two or three facts mentioned onward, which are 
likewise missing in the MS.; but there is a vague 
recollection floating in the memory of the writer, 
that all these particulars were substantially stated 
to him in conversations, in the summer of 1813. 


Slander Suit.—An action for slander, institated 
by Miss L , against J R » was tried 
at Sumpterville, S. C. Judge Evans presiding. ‘he 
words in the declaration imputed a want of chastity- 
Verdict of the Jury, $1,000: “which,” says the Edi- 
tor of the Georgetown Union, “ if taken with a re- 
ference to the cireumstances of the defendant, is 
quite large.” — Wilmingon, C.) Press. 
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THE LAND PIRATES. 
OR,—-THE CAVE OF WYRKRAL. 

Tom Smithers, an honest fisherman of Liver- 
pool, after having been cast away upon the 
breakers of Wyrral, is thus described, discover- 
ing aden of Land Pirates:-— 

¢ Smithers leaned his back against one of the 
surrounding rocks, regretting: his lost boat, yet 
thankful for his own preservation, when a bright 
flash suddenly glared upon his sight, immedii- 
ately succeeded by the report of a gun, ina = 
rection with which he was too well acquainte 
not to know what imminent danger the vessel 
from whence it proceeded must be in. Aye, 
aye: you may fire,’ cried he bitterly, ‘but it will 
be long before you get any help on these bleak 
shoals; sooner will the land pirates beat out 
your brains with a handspike, than throw you a 
rope’s end to save your precious lives. If 1 had 
but my boat yet, I might do some good, but she 
has deserted, like all other friends, and left the 
old stump to wither by itself. 

Again the signal gun of danger roared aloud 
as if appealing to the heavens themselves for pity 
and assistance, and then all was silent. Even 
the ruthless winds appeared to be abating their 
fury, and wailing over the destruction they had 
caused—like the remorseful groans of the con- 
victed criminal, when it was too late to recal his 
crime. . 

Poor Smithers, after listening long in vain for 
a renewal of some sounds from the vessel, (for 
though signals of distress, they proved that she 
and her crew were yet existing,) he turned dis- 
consolately towards the rocks, and entering one 
of the largest caverns, threw himself upon the 

round and endeavored to forget his woes in 
sleep. But before the power of slumber could 
steep his wearied senses in oblivion, he was 
startled by the sound of harsh voices near him, 
apparently approaching the cave in which he 


lay. 
‘Haul him along, Jack Brown!’ cried a hoarse 


voice. 

‘But he wont come,’ answered another, at a 
greater distance. 

¢Then blast him, knock his brains out,’ re- 
plied the first speaker, ‘he’s given us more trou- 
ble than he’s worth already, and it’s like enough 
to be his end at last.’ 

Then there seemed to be a confused noise, as 
if a number of men in dispute, and immediately 
after the whole band entered the mouth of the 
cavern in which Smithers was crouching—for 
he had sprung upon his feet at the noise, and as 
they drew near, had receded into a deep and 
narrow fissure, which was fortunately close at 
hand, and effectually concealed him from the 
casual observation of passers by, though at the 

ame time, they were distinctly visible to him. 
He saw (by the light of several lanterns which 
they carried) about a dozen ruffian like men 
pass into the interior of a cavern, forcing along 
a person who seemed frequently and strenuous- 
ly to resist their efforts and attempt to look be- 
hind; and in a few moments, four others appear- 
ed, bearing between them a female figure, ap- 
parently in a state of insensibility. 

So svon as the glare of the lights had begun 
to casta faint flickering reflection upon the 
lofty roof, Smithers stole from his place of con- 
cealment, and followed the plunderers at a cau- 
tious distance. The cavern for about thirty 
paces, rose in a lofty and wide extended arch; 
it then gradually diminished in height, until the 
passenger was compelled to stoop low to con- 
tinue his course, and through this defile, our 
hero (if so we may call him) pursued the steps 
of the retreating crew, until the whole band 
stopped, and one of the foremost removed a 
Jarge stone, which had seemed like a termina- 
tion of the vault. . 

The party disappeared through the cavity 
thus laid open, with a celerity which showed 
that the vault beyond must be sufficiently high 
to permit them to move erect, and the stone 
was immediately replaced in its fornier position, 
presenting an obstacle to the further sight of 
the seaman:—Near this he remained, listening 
to the retreating footsteps, until they appeared 
to die away in the distance. He then stooped 
forward to endeavor to remove the stone, but 
just as he had grasped it, he heard a voice close 
beyond, saying — 

‘This is a queer job, Dick Williams, what 
dost think old Ironhead means to do with these 
live stock?—why couldn’t he knock ’em on the 
head, as he always did before” 

‘IU’s little I know or care either,’ replied ano- 
ther, ‘belike he thinks the lass ’ll make a graid- 
ly house-keeper, and look well a’ter the whis- 
key casks, or may be, he thinks there’s some- 


thing about ’em worth hunting for, and he don’t 
like to make a noise outside,—he’s more upon 
his sharps than he was before the light-house 
job. Wasn’t that a game trick, Bill?—we’ve 
had rare fun amongst the split timbers since, — 
none but old Ironhead would: have had pluck 
enough to set that old steer-’em-well a-smoking.’ 

‘Hush! he’s coming back, and if he hears thee 
call him old Ironhead, he’ll make thy head soft- 
er than it is,—and there’s no need of that any 
way,’ said the other speaker, and immediately 
afterwards, a number of confused voices were 
heard, and the sound of approaching footsteps, 
when old Tom immediately made the best of his 
way to his former hiding place. 

Scarcely had he attained the requisite spot of 
shelter; before the whole crew hurried from the 
cavern, no doubt in search of further plunder. 
Tom followed them, at a distance, and saw, by 
the light of the moon, which now Deamed at in- 
tervals through the scattered clouds, that the 
tide had receded toa sufficient distance from the 
projecting headlands, to afford a safe passage 
between them and the subsiding waters. Round 
the western of these headlands they had, doubt- 
less, dragged their prisoners, on entering the 
bay, and behind it they again disappeared. 

No sooner had their retiring figures ceased to 
be visible, than our adventurer retraced his steps 
to the cavern, and, with as much speed as he 
was able to exert, felt his way along the low 
narrow passage until he reached the stone which 
terminated it. This, with a little exertion, he 
removed, but started back on perceiving a light 
on the other side. After a pause of some mi- 
nutes, finding no sound to follow the removal of 
the barrier; he ventured to step forward, and 
found himself in a large square chamber, in the 
midst of which stood a rough table, composed 
of spars of wood spliced together, on which was 
placed a lamp, which, from its appearance, had 
probably been purlvined from the cabin of some 
stranded vessel. From one corner of the apart- 
ment a narrow, though lofty passage, seemed to 
lead farther, as if to some inner room, whilst 
around every other part of the walls,’ were 
piled casks of spirits and tobacco, surrounded 
by every description of goods, evidently the 
spoil of such ill-fated vessels as had been cast 
upon that desolate coast. 

After a hasty glance around, to ascertain 
that none of its murderous inhabitants still re- 
mained within the cave, Smithers raised the 


sage before him, which after a gradual and 
winding descent of about twenty yards, termi- 
nated in a chamber much smaller than the 
last, in the centre of which rose several wooden 
spars, as a support tothe roof, which was of 
a much softer and more sandy nature, than the 
passages which led to it. To one of these 
spars was tied a person who appeared to be 
about 40 years of age, habited in a military 
great coat, which still displayed a great profu- 
sion of ornamental lace, though much defaced 
with mud, and dripping with water; to another 
pillar was bound a female figure, seemingly 
just arrivedat that age when youth and wo. 
manhood sre blended into one. Her slight 
form seemed to be prevented from sinking to 
the earth, solely by the supporting band which 
fettered her, and her dark tresses fell stream- 
ing round her form, as her head drooped nearly 
insensibly upon her shoulder. 

With as much precaution as a sailor could 
possibly use, did honest Tom Smithers make 
known the purport of his having joined them, 
and the hopes he entertained of their escape. 
But still the possibility of delivery had a mo- 
ment before appeared so distant, that the thrill 
of hope was now so sudden, that the lovely 
and helpless female sufferer, as she heard it, ut- 
tered a faint scream, and lost what little portion 
of consciousness had still remained to her. 

A few moments had only elapsed ere the sea- 
man’s knife had severed the cords which bound 
the father (for such he was,) and his gentle 
daughter. Raised inthe arms of the sailor and 
the sire, the insensible fair one was borne swift- 
ly beneath the overwhelming arches, until the 
sea breeze once more greeted the captives and 
their rescuer with its reviving freshness. The 
rough blasts seemed to have expended all their 
fury; though the waves had not yet regained 
their usual calniness, as the anxious parent sup- 
ported his unconscions child upon his breast, 
while the worthy tar bore water in his hat to 
bathe her snowy temples. The application, 
with the aid of the still fresh blowing sea 
breeze, quickly recalled her senses to their ac- 
customed station,’ and the fugitives hastened 


along the shore with as much speed as their 


lamp and proceeded cautiously along the pas-| § 


exhausted charge could bear, not without cast- 
ing many a solicitious look behind them, and 
often fancying they could distinguish the sound 
of their pursuers’ approaching footsteps on the 
wavering gale, 

Just as they had gained the point where Mer- 
sey unites his waters with thé channel, they 
could discern with the light of the breaking 
dawn, asmall vessel beating out of the river, 
which the experienced eye of Smithers soon 
observed to bear a royal streamer at her top- 
mast head. At the desire of his companions, 
(the weaker of whom was again almost fainting 
with fatigue and exertion, to which she had 
been so little accustomed, ) the seaman watched 
his opportunity as a tack brought the vessel 
near the strand, to hail her with that ery which 
every son of the ocean well understands. —He 
was successful in his efforts, and a few minutes 
brought her boat in contact with the shore. 

A short statement of their situation and dan- 
ger, induced the midshipman to convey them to 
the cruizer: which was lying to at a short dis- 
tance for her boat, and on being received on 
board her, a few words determined the officer 
who commanded her to steer direct for the ca- 
verns, and attempt to surprise the ruffians in 
their den. They accordingly made towards the 
spot as quickly as the still adverse, though now 
not boisterous wind would permit them, and by 
the assistance of their boat, landed the greater 
part of their crew, together with the fisherman 
and the stranger, both of whom were resolute 
in their determination to take their part in the 
struggle which was to be expected with such a 
merciless and daring band of desperadoes. 

They had taken the precaution of bringing a 
dark lantern from the cruizer, and with the fish- 
erman for their guide, they proceeded with si- 
lent steps to explore the smuggler’s retreat. For 
sometime, they feared the inhabitants were ab- 
sent, for not a sound arose from the inner cave 
even when they reached the stone barrier which 
alone divided them from their foeman’s hold. 

Smithers removed the stone, but on stepping 
forward into the chamber, stumbled over a frag- 
ment of rock, and fell. 

The fall was instantly succeeded by the dis- 
charge of a pistol, the ball of which entered the 
left shoulder of the commander of the cruizer, 
and in afew moments, the whole band were 
awakened from their sleep, and engaged their 
assailants, hand to hand, with the ferocity of ti- 
ers. 

But those few moments were sufficient to ad- 
mit the whole of the besiegers within the vault, 
and, although the ruffians fought with all the 
frenzy of desperation, even desperation itself is 
a weak opponent to the determined courage of 
British sailors. Amid the confusion, the chief 
of the bandits had almost forced his way to the 
narrow passage which offered the only possibi- 
lity of escape, when a blow from the hatchet 
with which old Tom had armed himself, proved 
that his ‘iron head’ was not proof against the 
stroke of justice, and levelled him with the dust. 

Scarcely had five minutes elapsed, ere thirty 
lawless men lay breathless in the midst of their 
ill-gotten spoils, and left not a foe to contend 
with their victorious invaders. 

They had returned, just at day break, laden 
with plunder, and thrown themselves on the 
earth to sleep, totally careless about the pre- 
sent state of their prisoners, feeling confident of 
the impracticability of their escape. 

Only three of the cruizer’s brave crew fella 
sacrifice, but many were severely wounded by 
the desperate marauders. 

A few years rolled on, and an old man was to 
be seen*each sunny day, with his blooming 
daughter beside him, sitting on the beach at the 
front of alovely and commodious cottage in 
Gloucestershire, relating to a group of pleased 
and listening children, the providential escape 
of their mother and their grandfather, Sir 
Charles Montgomery, on the shores of Cheshire 

That cottage and the land around it were the 
gift of the beings he preserved, and that happy 
man was old Tom Smithers. 


WarprIne IN Taz Army —During the year 
1850, corporal punishment was inflicted in the Bri- 
tish army, in 635 cases; in 1831, 646: 1852, 485; 1833, 
370. A motion to abolish corporal punishment in 
the Army was lately offered in the House of Com- 
mons, and rejeeted—yeas 94, nays 227. The Judge 
Advocate, in Opposing the motion, stated that crime 
had increased in the army in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of corporal punishment. This, says the 
United Service Journal, we know to bea fact. Dur- 
ing the last year, the number of Courts Martial 
amounted to 18,000! A writer io the same work 
says:—‘* Almost all crimes inthe Army proceed 
rom drunkenness.” 


Cutntst Banners ann Tartors.—Pekin, the 
metropolis of China, is erected ona beautiful and 
fertile plain, in the most salubrious part of China, 
abounding with corn, fruits, herbs, and roots, and ail 
the necessaries and comforts of life, except that of 
tea, none of which grows in that province. The 
streets are always crowdei, though Chinese women 
never appear in them, except mm covered seats and 
chairs. The reason of this crowding is, that all pro- 
visions are brought hither by land carriage, no river 
er canal coming within three miles of the city, 
which occasions the streets to be filled with carts, cr- 
mels, horses, and other beasts of burthen, with their 
drivers, insomuch that it is difficult to pass through 
the gates in a morning or evening. The artificers 
also contribute to increase the crowd, as they work 
in the houses of those who employ them, and are 
perpetually Jooking out for business, Barbers go 
about ringing bells to get customers. They carry 
with them a stool, basin, towel, pot, and fire, and 
when any person calls to them, they run up to him, 
and placing their stool in a convenient place in the 
street, they shave the head, clean the ears, put the 
eyebrows in order, and brush the shoulders, and all 
for the value of a little more than a half penay.— 
They then ring their bell again, and are ready for 
another customer. The tailors who ply in the streets 
go home to the houses of their customers, and do 
their work there. They do not use thimbles, as 
ours do, but tie a rag upon their fingers; nor do they 
sit down to it. The motley crowd busied in their 
several occupations, cause a vast confusion; while 
Jugglers, ballad singers, and nostram mongers, are 
evcircled by their respective mobs. 


_A Curtous Horticutrurat Anecnore.---When 
Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his mansion hose at 
Beddington in Surrey, he planted the garden with 
choice fruit trees, There he was twice visited by 
Queen Elizabeth; and Sir High Platt, in his Gar- 
dens of Eden, tells a curious anecdote relating to 
one of these visits, ‘*1 conclude,” says he, ‘with a 
conceit of that delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, 
who, for his better accomplishment of his royal en- 
tertainment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her 
majesty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of pur- 
pose kept back from ripening at least one month af- 
ter all cherries had taken their farewell of England, 
This secret he performed by straining a tent, or cover 
of canvas, over the whole tree, and wetting it now 
and then with a scoop, as the heat of the weather re- 
quired; and so by withholding the sunbeams from 
reflecting upon the berries, they grew both great, 
and were very long before they had gotten their per- 
fect cherry color; and when he was assured of her 
Majesty’s coming, he removed the tent, and a few 
sunny days brought them to their maturity. —Platt’s 
Garden of Eden. 


Getting rid of a dangerous companion.—A gentle- 
man who was proceeding from Durham towards 
Sunderland, alone in his gig, one day last week, 
overtook, in the dusk of the evening, a person on 
toot, having the appearance of a respectable female, 
who politely asked him the favour of a ride, which 
the gentleman readily granted. So after the vacant 
seat became occupied, the gentleman turned his 
head round to speak to his supposed female com- 
when he observed a whisker on the cheek. 
Surprised and somewhat alarmed at this discovery, 
he purposely dropped a glove on the ro«d, and im- 
mediately drew up, requesting the stranger to be so 
good as to alight and pick it up, as his horse would 
not stand to enable him to do so. This scheme had 
the desired effect; the person alighted, and the gene 
tleman instantly drove off ata rapid pace, leavin 
his late companion at a distance in the rear. On 
afterwards examining a reticule which had been 
left in the gig, the gentleman was herrified to find 
that it contained a brace of loaded pistols.—Dur- 
ham Adv, 


Dutchess Races.—The Poughkeepsie Races over 
the Dutchess Course, will commence on the 20th 
inst. and continue three lays. Alice Grey and Black 
Maria, are entered for the four mile hea', purse $500, 
This course is sllowed by sportsmento be the best 
in the United States, and from the circumstance that 
no Northern horses are going to the Baltimore 
course, a large and brisk field of horses for each day 
is certain.— Newburg (N. Y.) Advocate. 


4 Second Sam Patch.—A Frenchman, recently 
arrived in this country, jamped from the roof of the 
three story house, No. 77 John street, upon the side- 
walk, and wastaken up for dead. Medical assist- 
ance was immediately procured, and ina short time 
the patient,was perfectly restored, without the slight- 
est apparent injury, On Sunday morning he per- 
tormed a similar feat, which resulted in the same 
manner.—WV. Y. Times. 


Impunity of Ambassudors.—A member of the 
Cherokee Delegation of Indians, on his way to Wash- 
ington upon a mission from his tribe, was recently 
arrested for debt in the Arkansas territory, and re- 

nired to give bail. It was contended, however, 
that as an Ambassador of a foreign power, be was 
not liable to arrestin acivil suit. Of this opinion 
were two justices of the peace before whom the 
yonrean was mooted, and he was thereupon dischar- 
ged. 2 

Masoni vs Pazinini.—These two distinguished 
violinists are about to appear in London together— 
which will fiddie down the other, it is impossible 
to prediect—their friends are rallying for the migh- 
ty contest. 
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EXTRACTS 


From Jate Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Curar Gix.—Mr. Booth in his lectures makes 
mention of the most astounding facts relative to the 
adulteration of cheap gin, and which, emanating from 
the results of his extensive investigation of, and re- 
searches into, the subject of adulterations, must ne- 
cessarily claim attention from all those who are desi- 
rous to arrest in its career one of the most demoral- 
izing and fertile sources of poverty, vice, and crime 
— bane to the community, calling loud for repressal 
by some strong legislative interference. He observes 
¢* there is no compound which is, perhaps, adultera- 
ted to a grea'er, more noxious, or destructive extent 
than cheapgin. ‘The gin retailed to the poor in Lon- 
don is, generatly speaking, a demoniacal liquid fire, 
than which, were Satanic influence to combine the 
utmost efforts of its invention, it would be imposst- 
ble to form any compound more debasing or demo- 
ralizing, or that could answer these purposes with 
better effect. It is the object of the retailers to make 
it sell, and this they do by holding out inducements 
as regards cheapness of price, and incentives to Its 
indulgence, in which they appear to be as reckless 
of the bodily us the moral ills that follow. Pure gin 
is obtained by re-distilling malt spirit over Juniper 
berries, but the common kind of English gin is fla- 
vored with spirits of turpentine, instead of oil of ju- 
niper. By the retailer it is diluted largely with wa- 
ter, and sweetened with sugar. As the addition of 
water renders it turbid by the precipitation of the 
volatile oils which the spirits hold in solution, it is 
clarified generally by the use of sugar of lead, by 
which a portion of Jead is left in solution. To give 
it apparent strength, alum, sulphuric acid, and sul- 
phate of zine are used. One purpose of the use ot 
these noxious ingredients cannot escape observation 
—as weil as imparting an artificial degree of strength, 
they have the effect of creating a constant febrile 
thirst, which requires the stimulus of more drink, 
and perpetuates a never-failing desire for indulgence 
in this most noxious compound.” Surely after such 
an expose, based upon such competent scientific au- 
thority, the attention of our legislature cannot re- 
main dormant to the vicious effects of one of the 
worst panders to one of the worst forms of licentious- 
ness which ever disgraced and enervated an age.— 
Whilst we are writing, gin palaces are rising on eve- 
ry hand around us, reared from the wrecks of mora- 
lity and manbood--the comforts of our poor are ab- 
sorbed, and wretchedness in proportion assumes its 
place. To attemptto reclaim the habitual gin-drink- 
er, would be as futile as to stem the devastating tor- 
rent, but some plans may be adopted to prevent the 
further progress of the evil, by putting it out of the 
reach of those who are unhappily too prone to give 
away to its indulgence, and by severe penalties against 
these wholesale poisoners of the community. Strange 
to say, that by an anomaly in our laws, while severe 
enactments, amounting, in many cases, to hardships, 
are inflicted for adulterations in beer, and which are 
comparatively harmless, there is no law to which the 
adulterators of gin are amenable.— he Town. 


CocuinEAL.—M. Loze, surgeon in the French Na- 
vy, was commissioned by the Minister at War to go 
to Andalusia and secretly bring off some of the co- 
chineal insects. His journey has been perfectly sue- 
cessful. On his arrival in Africa with his precious 
charge, an extensive space has been assigned him, 
where the insects and the cactus trees on which they 
feed, may be well sheltered from the long winter 
rains. ‘towards Octuber and November the insects 


laid their eggs, which are now hatched, and with 


which M. Loze has stocked about two hundred cac- 
tus trees of the country, It is found thatthe insects 
thrive as well on them as on cactuses imported from 
Spain. These new insects will in their turn lay in 
April or May, and with the numbers then procured 
the experiment will commence ona grand scale. If 
it succeed, us there would appear to be every rea- 
sonable probability, a valuable and lucrative branch 
of industry for the new African colony is at once 
opened, and France will be in a few years freed from 
the constant tribute which she now pays to Spain, 
and particularly to Mexico, for cochineal, of whieh 
such extensive use is made in her dying establish- 
ments.—Le Temps. 


Steam NAVIGATION ON THE —Vienna, 
March 6.—The navigation of the Danube by steam- 
boats will be much extended in the ceurse of this 
summer. Five large steamboats are now building, 
which are to carry on the communication with Con- 
stantinople. The course of the Danube will not pre- 
sent any formidable obstacles to the navigation.— 
There are indeed shallow places in the vicinity of 
Gallatz; but this jaconvenience will be remedied, as 
Count Stephen Szechenyi is endeavouring to obtain 
competent persons from England who will assist him 
in making the necessary improvements in those pla- 
ces. When the communication with Constantinople 
by this means is fairly established, Hungary must de- 
rive considerable advantage from it, as it will afford 
great facilities for the disposal of the produce of the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, and the expenses of 
carriage will have materially diminished. ‘his may 
lead to an entire change in the commerce of the in- 
terior of the country, especially if the idea of laying 
down iron rail-roads to the ports uf Hungary and 
Dalmatia, in the Adriatic, should be carried.into ef- 
fect. The success of the navigation of the Danube 
will afford an indication of the prosperity which may 
be attained by the Austrian monarchy, rich asit is in 
natural productions, when all the modes of commu- 


nication which the progress of science affords are 
employed to facilitate the intercourse between the 
several provinces. We have also heard of a plan for 
an iron rail-road between Vienna and Limburg, for 
the conveyance of passengers, goods and cattle. This, 
however, would be a gigantic undertaking, and is 
not likely to be carried into effect.— German paper. 


ArricaN ExrepITION.—We understand that ac- 
counts have recently been received of Mr. Lander, 
up to the beginning of January. At that date he was 
ut Cape Coast Castle, and intended returning to the 
Niger immediately. Mr. Lander, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Allen and Mr. Oldfield, the surgeon at- 
tached to the expedition, had reached Rabbah, in the 
Alburkah steamboust, previous to their late return to 
the coast, and had also penetrated a considerable dis- 
tance up the river I'schadda. We are happy to hear 
the party are all in good health. 


Convicts’ Mai, —The convicts at Botany Bay, 
frequently avail themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the exportation of Australian wool, to commu- 
nicate, by letter, with their triends in this country. 
These letters, generally enclosed in an envelope, 
are stowed in the middle of a bale of wool. The 
finder is informed, by the envelope, that the enclos- 
ed letter is from an unfortunate convict, who requests 
that it may be put in the post. It is unnecessary to 
say, that these requests are invariably and expedi- 
tiously complied with; but some of these documents, 
under the influences of damp and friction, are so 
mutilated as to render their transcription absolutely 
necessary. ‘hese accounts have, till lately, repre- 
sented the condition of the convicts as almost desira- 
ble rather than unpleasant, and are evidently exag- 
gerations in the shape of consolation to their friends, 
who are requested not to make themselves uneasy on 
their account. This is particularly the case when 
the writers are Irish, for if their assertions might be 
credited, Australia is the genuine El Dorado. One 
of these, speaking of his brother, says, that he has 
not been so lucky as Mike, nevertheless, he hopes, 
when his engagement (Patrick’s pride never allows 
him to be a convict) is expired, to be worth between 
two and three thousand pounds. The letters lately 
received, however, adopta very different tone, from 
which we conjecture, that an alteration in the disci- 
pline of the convicts has taken place. The writer of 
a letter, found afew days since at Bradford, after 
detailing some of the hardships to which he was sub- 
jected, sums up the matter by declaring that his situ- 
ation is horrible, almost intolerable, and that lan- 
guage is utterly inadequate to convey any thing like 
a correct idea of it. He further states that oggings 
and executions (hangings) are very common with 
them, and gives it as his opinion, that the morals of 
the convicts are not inthe least improved by trans- 
portation —Leeds Mercury. 


Rev. Dr. Sprague preached a lecture at Albany on 
Tuesday evening, after which a collection of $260 was 
taken upin behalf of the Poles. We understand that 
a school has been opened in Albany for their gratui- 
tous instruction. 


SPRING 


elect Poetry. 


From the N. Y. Kuickerbocker. 


THE BEREAVED TO A MINIATURE. 
Bright image of her lovely face 
Who was my spirit’s lite and light, 
*Tis agony thy looks to trace,— 
Tis more, to have thee out of sight. 
To see thee, and remember where 
Thy fair original is laid; 
It brings. the tortures of despair 
From the sad ruins Death has made. 


To think, how this kjnd, angel eye 
Once beamed on me—and then, to feel 
How deep the shades that on it lie— 
Lis to my heart, like barbed steel. 
I have a lock of sunny hair, 
‘That lay upon this snowy brow— 
Its lustre is not dimmed—but where— 
Oh! where’s the forehead’s beauty, now? 


I have the precious golden band, 
That round her taper finger shone. 
The ring is bright; but how’s the hand— 
The hand, for which, I gave my own? 
Ihave her pledge of early love, : 
When Joy’s fresh fount was clear and high. 
Her gift is near—her soul, above! 
Her form is—where?—earth must reply! 


I had a home; and there I found 
Delights like those of Paradise. 
Its very name is now a sound, 
_ That turns, when heard, my veins to ice. 
spirit grows estranged 
oO all the scenes of life below; 
The world and I at once are changed. 


I long a higher home to know. 


My love must linger near the dead, 
With fondness that can never die, 
Till that which loves and mourns, hath fled, 
And dust and dust together lie. 
On thee, thou dear, but, silent thing! 
I look and doat—Oh! speak to me— 
Speak! for my heart at every string, —- 
Is wrung, and bleeding over thee! 


H. F. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
BY J. M‘*D. MOORE. 
Oh, leave the gloomy city 
For the mountain and the vale, 
Where the ploughman trolls his ditty, 
And the flowers perfume the gale. 
Aye brooding o’er thy treasures, 
Like the gnome that guards a mine, 
Oh how lofty are my pleasures, 
When comparison’d with thine. 
Thou hast never roamed the mountain, 
With a pointer and a gun, 
Or reclined thee by a fountain, 
Partly shaded by the sun; 
Where the golden gleams that shiver 
Through the glancing branches high, 
Fall in showers upon the river, 
As it rolls in music by, 
Thou hast never haply wandered 
With the lady of thy love, 
Where the glassy brook meandered 
Through a lonely, sunlit grove; 
Where the branches darkly wreathing, 
Bared the beauty of her eyes, 
And the flowers around thee breathing, 
Gave their incense to her sighs, 


And oh! the bliss of blisses! 
Thou hast never roamed the tide 
Ina shallop built for kisses, 
With that lady there beside, 
Believe me, such a minute 
On the lonely, laughing foam, 
Hath a thrill of rapture in it, 
Worth an age of bliss at home. 


Then come to where the heather 
Spreads her mantle on the hill, 

And we’ll roam the wilds together, 
Or we’ll rest beside the rill— 

And we’ll spurn the canker glooming 
On thy wrinkled visage now, 

Till the brightest roses blooming 
Shall be mirror’d in thy brow. 


«PASS ON, RELENTLESS WORLD.” 
BY GEORGE LUNT. 


Swifter and swifter, day by day, 
Down time’s unquiet current harl’d, 

Thou passest on thy restless way, 
‘Tumultuous and unstable world! 

Thou passest on! time hath not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried path; 

And prayers and tears alike have been 
In vain to stay thy course of wrath! 


Thou passest on, and with thee go 
The loves of youth—the cares of age; 
And smiles and tears, and joy and wo 
Are on thy history’s troubled page! 
There, every day, like yesterday, 
Writes hopes that end in mockery! 
But who shall tear the veil away 
Before the abyss of things to be? 


Thou passest on, and at thy side, 
Even as a shade, Oblivion treads, 
And o’er the dreams of buman pride, 
His misty shroud for ever spreads; 
Where all thy iron hand has teaced 
Upon that gloomy scrol to-day, 
With records, ages since effaced, 
Like them shail live—like them decay, 


Thou passest on—with thee, the vain, 
That sport upon thy flaunting blaze, 
Pride, tramed of dust, and toily’s train, 
Who court thy love, and run thy ways: 
Bat thou and l—and be it so— 
Press Onward to eternity; 
Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea;— 


Thou hast thy friends—I would have mine; 
Thou hast thy thoughts—leave me my own! 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine— 
I bow not at thy slavish throne! 
1 see them pass without a sigh; 
They wake no swelling rapture now, 
‘Lhe fierce delights that fire thine eye-- 
The wiumphs of thy haughty brow! 


Pass on, relentless world !--I grieve 
No more for all that thou hast riven; 
Pass on, in God’s name--only leave 
The things thou never yet hast given: 
A heart at ease—a mind at home— 
Affections fixed above thy sway— 
Faith set upon a world to come, 
And patience through life’s litle day. 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Thomas 
Beveridge, SAMUEL WOODBURN, Esq. of Carlisle, Pa. 
to JANE, daughter of Thomas Brown, merchant of this 
city. 

On Tuesday morning, 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, 


, ESALAS KINZER, M. D. of Hatville, Lancaster county, 
; Miss CATHERINE A. ROLAND, daughter of Henry 
Roland, Esq. of New Holland, Lancaster county. 

On the Ist inst by the Rev. J. Walker, of Marcus Hook, 
Mr. JOHN R. ERRINGER, to Miss ELIZA E. daughter 
of Wm. Bucknell, of Delaware county. 

On Thursday ever ing, lth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
CHAKLES DUTILHU, to MARY, eldest daughter of Chas. 
Grat?, Esq 

Ou Thursday evening, by the Rev, Thos.G. Alien, Mr. 
JAMES PRATT, to Miss REBECCA STAGG. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev George Chandler 
Mr. WILLIAM HOPE, to Miss MARGARET WoOopDs. 

On Wednesday morning, 14th inst. by Wm. Mituor, 
Exq J. JONES SMITH, of the city, to MARTHA H. 
daughter of the late John Chace, of Providence, R. L. 

On Wednesday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. C. Pit. 
man, Mr. HOWARD ROBERTS, to Miss HENRIETTA 
DEBELL, both of Chester county, Pa. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. LEONARD 
YOUNG, to Miss LYDIA CROMWELL, both of this city. 

At Savannah, (Geo.) on Weduesday evening, 7th inst. 
ISAAC HAYS, M. D of Philadeipma, to SARAH ANN, 
eluest daughter of Isaac Minis, Esq. of Savannah. 

In New York city, Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, Jr. of West 
Hampton, Mass.to Miss MARTHA M. CUMMINGS, of 
Philadelphia. 

In Hamilton Village, on Thursday evening, 8th inst. by 
the Rev. George F. Brown, Mr. THOMAS JAGER, to 
Miss REBECCA ARMSTRONG, 

On Thursday, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Pittman, Mr, 
THOS. W. HUTTON, to Miss MARGARET REINER, 
all cf this city. 

On Thursday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
ten, HAMPTON L. CARSON, to CAROLINE, daughter 
of Thomas Hale, Esq. 

At Daylon, Ohio, on the 23d inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Helfenstein, of Baltimore, BENJAMIN PATTON, Jr. 
Esq. United States Attocney for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, of Pittsburg, to Miss MA‘IILDA, eldest 
daughter of John P. Helfenstein, of the former place, 

In this city, on Monday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, Mr. ENOCH ELY CAMP, of New York, 
to Miss CATHERINE STEWART, of Philadeldhia. 

On Thursday evening, 15th inst. at Troy, N. Y. by the 
Rev. James Wiltbank, P. WHITE WILTBANK, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to JULIA, daughter of the late James Van 
Denburgh, Esq. 

On the 15th mst. by the Rev. Mr. Leibrant, Mr. JOS. B, 
LINARD, to Miss ANN, daughter of Jonathan Knight, of 
the Northern Liberties, 

On Thursday, 15th inst. by the Rev. James Patterson, 
Mr. LEWIS BESSAN, to Miss SARAH JONES, both of 
Springfield township, Mongomery county. 

On Sunday morning, in the Lombard street Universalist 
Church, by the Rey. Abel C. Thomas, Mr. CHARLES 
MANSUR, to Miss REBECCA A. WILLS, all of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, 28th ultimo, by the same, Mr. 
SAMUEL COOKE, to Miss ANN H. RINK, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. THOS, 
STOTT, to Miss JANETTE HAIT, all of this city. 


to Miss ANN READ, both of this city. 

On the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. CHAS. E. BAMS, 
of Baltimore, to Miss AMY T'AGGARD, of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN F. TAYLOR, 
to Miss GULIELMA GARRETT, both of Delaware coun- 


ty. 

On the 18th inst. by the same, Mr JAMES LOVE, to 
Miss MARY WILSON, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, Uth inst. by the Rev. George C. 
Potts, Mr. LOUIS J. QUIN, to Miss ELIZA JANE MER- 
CER, daughter of Mr. Thomas Mercer, of Southwark. 

In Paris, on the 2d ult. at the American Ambassador’s 
Hotel, ROBERT BONEEL, Esq. to Miss 8. ASTOR 
LANGDON, grand daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq. 
of New York. 

At Natchez, (Miss.) on the 23d ult. by the Rev. P. Con- 
nelly. MEREDITH COLHOUN, Esq. of Havre, to Miss 
MARY SMITH TAYLOR, daughter of the late Col. John 
Taylor, and grand daughter of the Hon. William Smith, 
of Huntsville, (Alabama ) 

On the 15th instant, at New York, by the Rev. Henry 
Chase, Mr. ROBERT M. STABLES, of Portiand, to Miss 
ELIZA ANN MARKS, of Philadelphia. 


DIED 


On Thursday afternoon, Mrs. ANN CARMAN, in the 
49th vear of ler age. 

At Kingston, Jam.on the 22d March, CHARLES A. 
SHINN, aged 24 years, a native of New Jersey, and for 
several years a residant of this city. 

On Friday evening, 25th ult. Mr. JOHN MILLER, of 
Blockley,in the 55th year of his age. His death was 
caused by wounds recvived, in consequence of being run 
down by the Locomotive Engine, on the Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Norristown Rail-Road, on the after- 
noon of the 2d March last. He had lost his hearing some 
years since, by a severe cold, and was, on the afternoon 
alluded to, returning home from a visit toa relation, He 
had walked but a short distance on the road, before 
the engine approached, which his infirmity prevented 
tim from hearing; consequently he was ran down and 

mangled in a mostshocking manner. He was immediat- 
ly conveyed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where he ling: 
ered in agony until he expired. By this distressing oc: 
currence, a large family have been deprived of their only 
parent; and the sympathies of a large circle of friends and 
relations have deeply excited. 

On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, ROBERT 
DAVIDSON, in the 58th year of his age. 

At Burlington, N.J.on the 15th instant, Mr. JOUN 
Se ag aged 75 years, late of Philadelptia, Fiour Mer- 
chant. 
| On the morning of the 12th instant, in West Bradford, 
, Chester county, SARAH CARPENTER, wife of Francis 

Carpenter, in the 66th year of her age. 
|} On Thursday morning, 15th inst. JOSEPH POWERS. 
_ On Saturday evening, 17th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, in the 35th year of his age, Mr. ROBERT 7. 
BROWNE, of this city, formerley of Potosi, Missouri. 

Of Friday afternoon, 16th inst MARIA O wife of John 

_M‘Mullin, in the 55th year of her age. 
Gn Thursday, 15th instant, in 73d year of his age, Mr. 


JACOB GOOD, of Germantown, an old and respectable | 


inhabitant of that place. 
On Monday, Mrs. ANN ELIZA KNIGHT, wife of 
| Jesse J. Knight, after a lingering illness, aged 28 years. 
In this city, on the 19tn inst. MARY WEST, formerly 
ot Wilmington, Del. aged 64 vears. 
On Monday, 19th inst. after a lingering illness, PHILIP 
DICK, in the 48th year of his age. 
On the 13th inst. at Jersey Town, Columbia county, P3. 
a short illacss, WM.R. PARK, son of Dr. Russe! 
ar . 


On the 9th inst. by the same, Mr. JOUN CHAMBERS, 
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